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UZZELL HELP PAYS OFF 


N THIS PAGE in recent years we have told the stories of writers 
who have succeeded with our help. Two of the most successful 
popular story writers in the country, a man, a woman, both now 

celebrated, had their beginnings with us; each of them worked hard at 
the fundamenals of creative writing under our direction. Two now famous 
novelists were trained by us. The Saturday Evening Post has recently 
published an article and a novelette by our writers. The novelette had 
the benefit of our close editing and revision. Through the years we have 
helped to launch hundreds of successful careers. 

We are especially interested in writers who are just beginning or who 
have been trying without success for that first important sale. Don't 
decide that your problem is beyond us. Write and tell us about it. 


TIPS ON CHOOSING A CRITIC 


When the time comes for you to choose a critic, consider the follow- 
ing facts about Thomas H. Uzzell: 

1. He has had experience both as a writer of big-time magazine fiction 
(stories in Satevepost, Collier's, Woman's Home Companion, etc.) and 
as fiction editor of a large circulation magazine (Collier's). 

2. He is the author of three standard books on the art of creative 
writing: Narrative Technique, Writing as a Career, and The Technique of 
the Novel (copy of new edition sent by return mail for bargain price 
of $2.00). 

3. He has taught his famous Fundamentals of Fiction course at such 
major schools as New York University and Oklahoma A.&M. College and 
has lectured on fiction writing at Columbia and Missouri universities. 

4. His work in helping writers and his teaching methods have been 
favorably commented on by writers in such responsible publications as 
The New Yorker and Tomorrow Magazine. 


INVITATION 


Send for our free pamphlet, ‘Literary Services,’ which discusses suc- 
cessful methods and offers words of advice by now-famous writers who 
had their beginnings with us. If you want us to see that bouncing manu- 
script or one you don't want to bounce, send it along. Fee, $5 if it's not 
over 5,000 words; for excess wordage, a dollar a thousand. If it's a 
novel, write us the particulars and we'll give you an estimate. We invite 
letters and will answer promptly and personally. 


THOMAS H UZZELL ° 


Stillwater e¢ 


CAMELIA W. UZZELL 
Oklahoma 
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New Ed At Bluebook 
Sir: 

Bluebook will be a man’s service magazine 
using both fiction and non-fiction. Big need in 
fiction is the novel, of about 45,000 words. 
Magazine rights to unpublished books are also 
sought; cutting is by arrangement. We also need 
short-shorts, short stories—about 5,000 to 7,000 
words—and novelettes—up to 18,000 words. 
These should be men’s stories—adventure, ac- 
tion, Westerns, whodunits and science fiction— 
of top quality. 

In non-fiction we need articles that will be of 
practical use to family men, i.e. pieces on hus- 
band-wife and father-child relations, on schools, 
insurance, churches, local government, making 
extra money and, of course, all sorts of hobbies. 
Many of these should be first person or “as-told- 
to-” stories. We want articles that will fit in 
with the whole, growing do-it-yourself move- 
ment; articles not on spectator sports, but on 
participant sports; not on sports cars, but on 
the Fords and Chevwvies that everybody is driving. 

Also, of course, we want the more usual action 
and adventure articles and, like every other 
magazine, we need humor and fillers of all 
sizes—we’re wide open to suggestions. 

Tone of the articles should be bright, informal, 
anecdotal, somewhat wry, and there should be 
strong reader identification. 

Unfortunately we can’t match Satevepost rates 
—+yet. But we’re reasonable and we have a num- 
ber of article ideas ready to assign. 


ANDRE Fontaine, Editor 
Bluebook 

230 Park Avenue 

New York 17, N. Y. 


UTPS Needs Correspondents 
Sir: 

We will consider applications from correspond- 
ents in the following cities: 

Birmingham, Alabama; Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia; Hartford, New Haven, Connecticut; Boise, 
Idaho; Wichita, Topeka, Kansas; Louisville, 
Kentucky; Trenton, N. J.; Rochester, N. Y.; 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Charleston, Columbia, South 
Carolina; Dallas, Texas; and abroad: Mexico. 

While business paper experience is desirable 
and helpful, it is not essential if the applicants 
are in touch with industrial (including retail) 
establishment and news sources. 


Myron S. BLUMENTHAL 
Universal Trade Press Syndicate 
724 Fifth Avenue 

New York 19, N. Y. 


Tre Warirer’s Dicest, 22 fast, 12th St., 


Cincinnati, 
$2.50 the year. Vol. 34, No. 


3. Entered as second-class matter, April 





...use Eaton's 
Corrasable Bond 


You’re always right on Eaton’s Corrasable 
—in fact, you’re perfect — for on this re- 
markable paper mistakes don’t show! 

Easy as a jingle, quick flicks of an 
ordinary pencil eraser remove all typing 
errors completely and thoroughly. No 
dreary smudges are left to cast a shadow 
on your bright words, either! 

Corrasable is the Eaton-perfect type- 
writer paper with the specially treated 
surface, worthy of your MSS. Send 10c 
for the sample packet of twenty sheets — 
enough for your latest brainchild. Yea’ll 
NEVER want to type on anything else! 


CORRASABLE BOND 
Made only by Eaton 


ERASES 
WITHOUT A TRACE 
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| EATON PAPER CORP., Dept. 54, Pittsfield, Mass. | 
| Here’s my dime. Please send me a 20-sheet | 
| sample (enough for the average manuscript) of | 
; Cerrasable Bond. ; 
l Name | 
| Street 
| City State 
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Ohio, Published Py Oe Automobile Digest Publishing Co. Monex: 


1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, O. 





$5000 Contest Closes Next Month 
Sir: 

What’s the biggest, most exciting adventure 
you have ever had? Or have ever heard about? 
Tell it to Saga. One of the leading men’s maga- 
zines of true adventure stories, Saga will pay out 
$5,000 for topnotch action-adventure stories. 

You don’t have to be a professional writer to 
win the first prize of $1,000 or any of the 21 
other cash awards. All you have to do is sit down 
and write an account of the one adventure you’!! 
never forget. It may have happened to you or to 
someone you know. 


Saga is wide open for all kinds of adventures— 
on land, on sea, or in the air. Maybe you’ve had 
a rugged war experience. Maybe you’ve enforced 
the law—or tangled with it. Whatever the experi- 
ence, it may mean big money to you. Rules and 
story suggestions for the contest, which closes 
March 31, 1954, are in the February issue of 
Saga Magazine. 


Ep FirzGERALp, Editor 
Saga Magazine 

205 East 42nd St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Canadian Slick 
Sir: 

Here’s a quick run-down on our standard re- 
quirements: 

Articles—we’re interested for the most part in 
profile articles which are coupled, wherever pos- 
sible, with strong “angle” themes. The angle 
should be there in order to provide an even wider 
area of interest and to draw to the article readers 
who might skip a standard profile piece. We’re 
interested, too, in reading strong “general” arti- 
cles, front of the book material (our backlog will 
take care of the center of the book for some 
time). All articles must be thoroughly researched 
and tightly written (articles around 1500 to 2000 
words serve us best). There should be an 
emphasis on abundance of facts, extensive quotes 
and a liberal sprinkling of anecdotes. All articles 
should be objective in approach. 

Fiction—we can always use standard romance 
(of the boy-meets-girl variety), and at the mo- 
ment we’re seeking male-interest adventure stories 
that may run up to 4000 words in length. Well- 
developed crime (detection) stories stand 2 good 
chance with us also. For fiction of the best qual- 
ity, the magazine pays up to $350. Payment for 
both articles and fiction is made on acceptance. 

A final matter: in February our name short- 
ened from New Liberty to Liberty. 


Keitu A. Know tton, Editor 
Liberty 

73 Richmond St. West 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


















































Former WINsider Director 
Sir: 

Loella Lacefield’s article in the January issue 
of W.D. is an excellent blueprint for writing 
success as well as contesting success. It seems to 
me that she “won her way off” the WINsider list 
long before her two years had passed. National 
Contesters Association’s help to her through 
WINsider aids was only a leg up. She’d have 
made it anyway with her patience and methodi- 
cal analysis of the rules of the game. 


Louise W. PRENTICE 
418 Brookfield Ave. 
Chattanooga 11, Tenn. 


® C. M. Smith took over from Louise Prentice 


as NCA WINsider director in 1951.—Ed. 


Pro At 14 
Sir: 

I’m 14, fighting, and fed up with cry-baby 
letters deriding inhumane editors. With more 
than 20 sales and two awards tucked safely in 
my past, I owe my present and future writing 
career to juvenile editors, bless ’em. 

How can I ever thank Jerry Sinise and Dana 
Eynon on Straight; Vera Bethel on Teentime; 
Kenneth Hall at Youth; Marjorie Vettor who 
toured me through the whole of American Girl; 
Gerald Giving and others for all their encourage- 
ment and aid? Some editors mailed me self- 
improvement texts and refused postage payment. 
Some phrased, paragraphed, punctuated and 
pointed out scenes that smelled—and they did— 
in stories which later sold elsewhere. These edi- 
tors didn’t know or care whether I was 13 or 83, 
lived in New York or my own tiny town. They 
just wanted to help. 

I'll never make literature’s immortals but I’ve 
made friends of some worthwhile editor-people. 
What better excuse for living—or writing? 


LynnE DoyLe 

112 So. Park 

Jasonville, Ind. 
P.S. Just got a check from Lookout in this 
morning’s mail. 


Question Of The Month 
Sir: 

I’ve been pounding a typewriter for four years, 
feel that I want to go on with writing, and I am 
wondering if there is some place in the United 
States where a beginning writer can work for 
his room and board and write in his spare time. 
Something like a writers’ colony. I have heard 
that there are places like that, but I do not 
know of any. 


Britt Fritts 
3669 Madison 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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And not only in papers, but on television, radio and in leading magazines! Every important paper 
in the country has just carried the news of Jimmie Stewart’s starring role in wide screen technicolor 
DAWN IN THE SKY—based on another ALF book length script (which brought $15,000 as a serial). 

“TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST MOON!” writes Doris Grigsby, of Indiana. “In magazines, 
world-wide, I read and read about it. On the radio I hear about it again and again!” (I first saw 
TEAHOUSE as a novelette, suggested it as a book, sold it as a book, sold it as a play . . . and now 
THE leading Broadway smash hit. FLASH: Rogers & Hammerstein will produce TEAHOUSE in 
England. 

James O’Mara’s name appears in papers coast to coast; Vern Sneider is publicized coast to coast. 
These are recent examples. When am I going to be able to do as much for YOU? The first 
business day of the new year I deposited over $8,000 in sales checks. A good strat for ALF clients who 
will crash that door in ’54! 

You can get in this picture too. You need a leading agency to promote your sales, or to get you 
into print for the first time. Behind me are over 20 years of “know how” in developing and selling 
professional writers. If you’re a professional, or a writer who has recently started selling to national 
magazines, I want you to let me prove that I can multiply your sales, better your markets and increase 
your writing income. 


| WILL WORK WITH YOU ON STRAIGHT COMMISSION 


Of 10% on American and Canadian sales, and 20% on foreign sales, if you have sold $500 worth 
of fiction or articles to national magazines or a book to a legitimate publisher within the last year. 
If you have sold $250 worth, I will work with you at ™% reading fee charged beginners. Submit 
sample manuscript, not over 10,000 words, together with a letter about yourself and list of sales made. 


IF YOU HAVE & BOOK: I shall be glad to work with you as I have done with the 


many book authors who have become successful under my guidance. On the basis of my sales and 
experience in the book field my charge for an editorial evaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction, 
is $10. You will receive detailed inital comment, and where possible, submission to editors. Your evalu- 
ation fee will be refunded from my 10% sales commission. 


IF YOU ARE A BEGINNER: I must charge fees until I make two sales for you. My charges are 
$1 per thousand words, with a minimum of $5 on any script. You will receive an honest professional 
appraisal of your work. If your script is not salable, but can be made so, you will receive revision and 
replot suggestions—and you may resubmit such scripts without further charge. If a particular script 
you send is unsalable—actually not worth your further effort—we shall tell you so, and why, so that 
you may avoid those mistakes in your future work. Suitable scripts will be recommended to editors 
immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsalable, can be repaired, or is salable as it is, 
we shall endeavor to build you up as a writer withsuggestions for new copy in line with your talents. 


A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 











KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


Criticism: 1000 to 3000 words, $3.00 
3000 to 5000 words, $1 per thousand 
50c per thousand thereafter 
Minimum fee, $3.00 
Special rates for book lengths 

GHOSTWRITING 
NOVELS MARKETED, revised, 
(Phone SU 13458) 


5010 Laurel Canyon Bivd. 
North Hollywood, California 


edited 








MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Several years experience. Accurate, neat and 
prompt. One carbon copy. 50c per 1000 words. 


OLGA J. WHITE 


20 Austin St., Newtonville 60, Mass., Tel. DE 2-8976 


















REMEMBER THE NAME 
MILDRED I. REID 


For coaching by mail. For SVEN t class. For plots and poetry. 


MY SEVEN BOOKS 
1—WRITERS: HERE'S HOW! ohh. Technique).....++++- $1.00 
2—-WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas)........+. 2.50 
4—Ww ae! AKE IT SELL! (Advance balageneer oe ntl sececee 2.50 





5—WRITE TRY gg SHORTS (8 types explained). 3.00 
S__WRITERS: LEARN TO EARN! (New approach to writing) 2.50 
7—THE DEVIL'S HANDMAIDENS (My historical novel) 3.50 
For proof that I can practice what I also teach by mail 
Available for lectures. References: Who's Who In The Midwest 


1034 Dundee MILDRED |. REID Northbrook, Illinois 


ANNE HAMILTON 
Literary Specialist 


Completely Personal Training in 
Short Story Technique 





Also Originator of the two 
successful “Plans’’: 
Poetry Writinc PLAN 
NoveL Writinc PLAN 


Particulars on request 
745 S. Plymouth Blvd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 











“I’m Wide Open” 
Sir: 

I have resumed editorship of True Police Cases 
here at Fawcett Publications. Adam, the magazine 
I was handling, has been discontinued. 

True Police Cases is a monthly magazine and 
I am in the market for the best in fact crime 
material, for which we will pay top rates, upon 
acceptance. 

In addition to the straight coverage of a mur- 
der, kidnap, robbery, etc., I am most interested 
in feature articles with a crime background. 
Good examples of what I have in mind are some 
of the features published in True Police Cases 
when I previously edited this magazine: “I 
Trapped the Peddlers of Death—A Policewo- 
man’s Own Story,” in which Detective Laurette 
McDonnell told of how she helped trap some of 
New York’s most dangerous and ruthless dope 
peddlers; “The Shocking Truth about Madge 
Meredith—Hollywood’s Woman Accused!”—the 
heartbreaking story of the young starlet who was 
charged with the kidnap-beating of her agent; 
“Bedroom to Bullets—The Worst Sin-Racket of 
Them All”’—a daring expose of the divorce 
racket and the violence and blackmail that are 
associated with this national scourge; “Queen of 
the Call Girls’”—exposing Hollywood’s Brenda 
Allen—a dramatic story which linked prostitution 
and police officers in a scandalous combine. 

These and other all-around interest stories, 
written in a fast-moving narrative style, have 
helped to put True Police Cases across as the 
leading fact detective magazine on the newsstand 
today. Here’s an opportunity for a writer with 
imagination to do a story that will gain national 
attention—and get a price rate far above the 
standard one paid for a regular crime coverage 
piece. 

By the same token, however, we are anxious 
to obtain the best on-the-scene reporting and 
photographs of current crime cases, and your 
filing on these will be most welcome. In return 
prompt replies and decisions are assured you. 


Joseru Corona, Editor 
True Police Cases 

67 West 44th St. 

New York 36, N. Y. 











STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 


WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


$1,230 for a magazine story! 
$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300 Advance for 6C pp. of books! 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 








if you want results: efore sending 


can help you. 


Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help you sell 
highest-rate markets. 





Don’t market ty and write blindly. 
your manuscript. Th y oO se 
Comprehensive ‘sales and editorial aid for unestablished writers. 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK (36) 


Write for our free detailed ee agent 
e fee is very low If you want 
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Price Your Own Copy 


Sir: 

Readers who are interested in juvenile writing 
should examine current issues of Children’s Play- 
mate Magazine at their newsstands or write us 
for sample copies so they can familiarize them- 
selves with our contents. 

Playmate publishes short playlets or skits for 
boys and girls 6 to 12, short one-act plays that 
our readers can give themselves at school, at 
home, at their club meetings — requiring little 
or no stage-setting or costumes. We are particu- 
larly in need of playlets for the 10 to 12 age 
group. 

Playmate readers are interested in stories about 
space, rocket ships, flying saucers, etc. We will be 
happy to review material of this nature, written 
especially for the 10 to 12 age group. Longest 
stories are 1500 to 1750 words. 

Playmate will continue to require material for 
its “to do pages for boys as well as girls.” 
New ideas and suggestions with detailed instruc- 
tions and completed articles will always be wel- 
come. We have been publishing Playmate for 
almost 25 years and many old ideas have already 
been published by us. 

Playmate will be happy to receive sugges- 
tions for unusual parties that are complete in 
every detail. We prefer that invitation, place 
card, favors, prizes, games, etc. all be included. 
We suggest that contributors study ‘“Playmate’s 
Parties” before submitting material to us. 

There is one other type of story in which we 
are interested for Playmate. We want stories of 
famous people-—but episodes in their lives when 
they were children. We would like stories of 
people who have passed on as well as celebrities 
who are alive today. Take Red Buttons, Roy 
Rogers, or any of the TV stars who are so famil- 
iar to boys and girls. We'd like to get stories 
about them when they were children as well as 
photos of them at the ages of our readers and 
very recent photos to publish with the stories. 
Years ago, we published stories and photos about 
the kids in Our Gang Comedies and they were 
very well received. 

We are delighted to have contributors price 
their material. Payments are sent on acceptance. 


Rosemary Hart, Editor 
Children’s Playmate 
Cleveland 4, Ohio 


First Sale 
Sir: 
It’s one of those “‘once in a lifetime’? moments 


... a first manuscript sale . . . and to a slick no 
less. The sum... $85. 


Dorotuy G. SMITH 
P. O. Box 48 
Maywood, Calif. 


To People 


who want to write 
but can't get started 


Do you have that constant urge to write but fear 
that a beginner hasn’t a chance? Then listen to 
what the former editor of Liberty said on this 
subject: f Be 

“There is more room for newcomers in the writing field 
today than ever before. Some of the greatest of writing 
men and women have passed from the scene. Who will 
take their places? Fame, riches and the happiness of 
achievement await the new men and women of power.” 


Sells First 
Story at Sixty 


“Since I’m crowding threescore, 
my objective in taking the N.1.A. 
course, was not to become a pro- 
fessional writer. However, while 
still taking the course, I sent an 
article to St. Joseph magazine. It 
was immediately accepted. En- 


couraged, 1 wrote others. Our 
Navy accepted them and asked 
for more. All thanks to N.I.A.” 
Albert Hinman, 1937 East 





Silver Street, Tucson, Arizona. 


Writing Aptitude Test — FREE! 
HE Newspaper Institute of America offers a 
FREE Writing Aptitude Test. Its object is 
to discover new recruits for the army of men and 
women who add to their income by fiction and 
article writing. The Writing Aptitude Test is a 
simple but expert analysis of your latent ability, 
your powers of imagination, logic, etc. Not all ap- 
plicants pass this test. Those who do are qualified 
to take the famous N.I.A. course based on the 
practical training given by big metropolitan dailies. 
This is the New York Copy Desk Method which 
teaches you to write by writing! You develop 
your individual style instead of trying to copy 
that of others. Although you work at home, on 
your own time, you are constantly guided by 
experienced writers. You “cover” actual assign- 
ments such as metropolitan reporters get. It is 
really fascinating work. Each week you see new 
progress. In a matter of months you can acquire 
the coveted “professional” touch. Then you are 
ready for market with greatly improved chances 
of making sales. 


Mail the Coupon Now 


_ But the first step is to take the FREE Writing Aptitude 
Test. It requires Cet a few minutes and costs nothing. So 
mail the coupon now. Make the first move towards the 
most enjoyable and profitable occupation—writing for pub- 
lication! Newspaper Institute of America, One Park Ave- 
nue, New York 16. N. Y. (Founded 1925.) 





Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Send me without cost or obligation, your 

Writing Aptitude Test and further information 

about writing for profit as promised in Wrirer’s Dicest, 
February. 








Mr. 
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Miss 

BI c's. arcs win Sorc cbieaty as tpanese eed eusak assur 
City yaa Se ne ee 
(0 Check here if veteran 7-B-664 
(All correspond fid: fal. No will call on you.) 








Copyright 1953, Newspaper Institute of America 








10th Ellery Queen Contest Opens 
Sir: 

This year for the first time a British writer 
took the first prize in the annual Ellery Queen’s 
Mystery Magazine contest. Roy Vickers, veteran 
detective fictioneer, received $2,000 for his story 
“Double Image.” 

Second prize winners of $500 included Stanley 
Ellin, Zenna Henderson, Dorothy Salisbury Davis, 
Philip MacDonald, Juanita Sheridan, and Mar- 
garet Millar. 

Third prizes of $400 each were awarded to 
John Ross Macdonald, James Yaffe, Phyllis Bent- 
ley, Stuart Palmer and Craig Rice. 

The 10th annual Ellery Queen’s Mystery 
Magazine short story contest opened on Jan- 
uary 2. Entries must be in by October 20, 1954. 

MeErRcurY PUBLICATIONS 
570 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


New Business Paper 
Sir: 

We want good quality free-lance material of 
the following types: 

1. News about personalities, companies, new 
construction of buildings containing inplant feed- 
ing facilities, new jobs taken over by inplant 
caterers, etc. Much of this will be found in local 
newspapers. We’ll pay a minimum of $1 per item, 
as clipped from the paper, and about 2c a word 
over 50 words as printed in our book. 

2. Ideas—short cuts, merchandising schemes, 
other bright ideas, with one or two photos maxi- 
mum, to run about 50-500 words, with an aver- 
age of about 200. 

3. Articles hung on some kind of unique hook 
—operational or “success stories” of inplant oper- 
ations. Payment by arrangement. Query first. 

Inplant Food Management will be going to 
8,000 managers of employee cafeterias and per- 
sonnel people responsible for employee relations. 
Since it will be a literate book, written for experts 
in their field, we'd like writers not to write like 
“the outsider looking in,” but to ask people they 
interview questions like “What are you partic- 
ularly proud of?” 

Ros WILLETT, Managing Editor 
Inplant Food Management 

444 Madison Avenue 

New York 22, N., Y. 





Who Will Buy My Violets? 
Sir: 

We are in the market for a number of short 
stories with the following specifications: either 
800 words or 1600 words, preferably stories 
having a flower or florist slant. Price is one cent 
a word. 

Epwin S. DoucLas 
Telegraph Delivery Spirit 
356 South Spring Street, 
Los Angeles 13, Calif, 


Salesman’s Digest Changes Hands 
Sir: 

Salesman’s Digest has been taken over by the 
Parks Publishing Company, Inc., which will now 
be responsible for its publication. This company 
was established almost 20 years ago, and we feel 
that we have the staff and resources to continue 
the monthly publication. 

In going through the files we find that the en- 
thusiastic reception of Salesman’s Digest swamped 
the original publishers to the point where it was 
impossible for them to cfficiently handle circula- 
tion detail, let alone the detail incident to 
acknowledging and paying for manuscripts. This 
is all changed. Our policy here has always been 
to make prompt reports and pay on acceptance. 

Salesman’s Digest is interested only in material 
which will be of value to America’s professional 
salesmen employed by relatively large corpora- 
tions. We are not interested in material covering 
the problems of door-to-door, retail or any other 
type of salesmen except the “traveling salesman” 
who usually calls on other manufacturers, dealers 
or distributors. The material must be adult and 
mature, honest in its approach, accurate in its 
information and professional in its writing. 

We have not yet set any definite minimum; 
payment will depend on the quality of the ma- 
terial. All manuscripts and other material should 
be sent to Dorothy J. Stefany, my assistant. 

Mat Parks, Publisher 
Salesman’s Digest 

21 West Huron St. 
Chicago 10, II. 


Letter From Hawaii 
Sir: 

I enjoyed “The Catholic Press” in September 
W.D. and want to thank Owenita Sanderlin for 
the tip. It resulted in my first sale, “Voice in the 
Dark,” to Cor. Imagine my disappointment at 
missing the October issue with Editor Thorman’s 
follow-up article and finding that W.D. cannot 
furnish a copy of that issue. If any reader has a 
copy he’ll part with, I'll buy it or swap a set of 
photographs of Hawaii. 

R. S. Ewine, Lt., SC, USN 
Box 16, COMSERVPAC Staff 
c/o Fleet Post Office 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Nobody Noticed 
Sir: 

Nobody else seems to have noticed the excellent 
marking system you used on short-short story 
contest entries last year. I did. The juvenile you 
found no errors in, “A Gift from Barney O’ 
Flynn,” sold to Jack and Jill first time out (my 
first sale to Jack and Jill), while the short-short 
which got off to a slow start, according to you, 
hasn’t sold yet. I appreciated the criticism. 

V. M. Hiccins 
Maidstone, Sask., Canada 
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Our staff of instructors 


= | Falls For Writing Course |*~ 
= And Loves It! 
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This "| want you to know of my appreciation of this course > bee 

been of yours. Although it's the only one I've ever taken—and | enpwin FADIMAN, JR. 

nn the last!—I know a great deal about these correspondence | Author, editor, book re- 

erial . ® reviewer, TV editor and 

onal courses for would-be writers—and yours is tops. Your | writer. Associate Editor of 

. Popular yetary author of 

ora- step-by-step treatment, your assignment sheets, your let- THE VOICE AND. THE 

rin . LIGHT, published by Croven. 
8 ters of comment, your human understanding of flounderers, 

ther . 

fan” your amusing and astute textbook—all are admirable— 

alers and UNIQUE. Thank you for it all. | shall broadcast my 

aw admiration of what you are doing.” (Letter on file—name 

ae on request.) 

um; This testimonial, like all our others, is unsolicited and unpaid. This 

ma- top literary magazine school adviser, when she wanted to take a course in ; 

yuld writing, chose this one—and after four years she is still recommending it! SAMUEL MINES 


Author of 3 books and over 


WE TEACH YOU TO WRITE STORIES AND THEN 200 stories, exiger of § mage 
WE HELP YOU SELL THEM! cromising writer Heh 

As you read these words NYS students are receiving personal collabora- | Pine; Publications, and edits 
tion under qualified instructors currently active in publishing as successful | also Giant Western. Triple 
writers or editors or both. Since 1934 we have taught people to WRITE Deestins ook ree Deve c os 
and SELL and MAKE MONEY through these famous assignments based anthology THE BEST FROM 














on the best known of all books for writerse—TRIAL AND ERROR— | STARTLINGSTORIES pub- 
we WRITING AND SELLING (highly praised by Louis Bromfield, Arnold | lished », 7 oe a 
rs Gingrich, Burton Rascoe and many other authorities). a “yg the vast oa 
the The marketing of your salable NYS stories will be done for you by a ee — 
at nationally known literary agent on a 10% commission basis. 
n’s 
not YOU CAN EARN VALUABLE INSTRUCTION BOOK FREE 
s The free booklet WRITING FOR A WELL- 
of WHILE YOU LEARN PAYING CAREER will be of much value to you. 
1, A $750 sale to the Saturday Evening Post It will be sent to you without any obligation on 
(when the author was only half through the work.) your part by this long established and successful 
: : : course which SELLS FOR FAR LESS THAN 
2. Over 700 sales to leading markets including THREE FIGURES 
pu ge ae (we started selling for her before , 
she was finished with the course. ) peseeeceusass: tnenscencseer: 
3. Atlantic, Holiday, Saturday Evening Post, 2 F SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 
books — and a major book club choice — all for THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING Oo 
| one NYS graduate. 2 East 45th Street & 
These are examples; NYS graduates sell to all New York 17, N. Y. 
nt lucrative publishing markets including the top Send me, at no obligation, your FREE booklet WRITING 
ry magazines and book publishers. FOR A WELL-PAYING CAREER. 
Du 
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2 EAST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK Licensed by the State of New York 
(This inquiry is confidential. No salesman will call.) 
Established 1934 as Supervised Story Writing 
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Edited and published at 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio. Twenty-five cents a copy; $2.50 the year; $5.00 for 
two years; £'50 the year in Canada and Latin America; $3.50 foreign. Subscribers sending change of address should 
allow thirty days for change to take effect and send new and old address. Established in 1919. 


AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers for over thirty years, who offer you 
friendly editors and MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; general publicity 
work and newspaper reviews; cataloguing and distribution; circulars to the 
Author’s personal mailing list. 













If you have a typewritten MS on any subject—(30,000 words and up) you are 
cordially invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will 
be read without delay, and of course, free. New and unknown authors welcome. 






We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on some form 
of cooperative basis, with higher royalty. If accepted, your book will be published 
: promptly and adequately, otherwise your MS will be returned promptly. 
Write first if you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(Incorporated 1920) 


DEPT. W.D. 462-468 DREXEL BLDG. 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PENNSYLVANIA 
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$3000 For Juvenile Book 


Sir: 

The 6th annual Charles W. Follett Award 
competition for worthy contributions to children’s 
literature opened January 1 and closes July 1, 
1954. 

A gold medal and $3000 are awarded annually 
to the manuscript of a distinguished children’s 
book, and the winning book is published by Wil- 
cox and Follett Company. The purpose of the 
Award is to encourage good writing for children. 
The Follett Award books so far have been first 
books by new authors, all of whom have con- 
tinued to write. Wilcox and Follett has published 
a number of entries besides the prize-winners, 
some first books and some by established authors. 

Authors should write to The Charles W. Follett 
Award, Wilcox and Follett Company, 1255 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois, for entry 
blanks and the descriptive brochure. 


Witcox & FoLiett Co. 
Chicago 5, IIl. 


Where Was Evis? 


Sir: 

I read Evis Joberg’s December article with 
much interest, considerable enjoyment and—my 
tongue in my cheek. 

For 18 years, no less, she’s been seeking that 
elusive something which she finally found. Al- 
though she claims to have “read ’em all,” refer- 
ring to helpful books, following are just a few 
places I learned about emotion: 

In WriTEr’s Dicest, February, 1950, an article 
by Mildred I. Reid entitled “Only One Must.” 

Maren Elwood’s book, Write the Short Short, 
Chapter XIV entitled: “Emotion in the Short 
Short.” 

Jack Woodford’s book, Plotting, Chapter XV 
entitled “Plotting—with Feeling.” 

How did Miss Joberg miss the above two 
books? Still, better late than never. 

Emotion in a story is one of the best ways to 
make a sale. Besides, writing with emotion is 
quite an experience for the writer, a sort of 3-D 
experience—you know, creating the emotion, its 
cause and effects, living with it as you write and 
knowing at the same time how your readers will 
feel when they read it. And, upon receipt of a 
check from the editor, there’s still another emo- 
tion in store for the writer. Now the whole thing 
becomes four dimensional! 


Dorotuy MENCER 
920 44th St. 
Brooklyn 19, N. Y. 











AND WE QUOTE 


“Your course is so important to me that my writing 
outlook will never again be the same. I do wish I could 
have had it many years ago. My situation today would 


be far different."’ 
W. S. Cripe, Calif. 


HOW ABOUT YOU? 


Do you know what steps to take to write a salable story? 
Do you know why some of your old stories have not sold? 
Do you know what to do to make them salable? 

About Pauline Bloom: Author of hundreds of published 
stories and articles, many of them in the top slicks, she 
teaches short story and novel writing at Brooklyn College. 
Her system has been tested and proved successful. 


ONE SALE TO A SECONDARY MARKEY WILL PAY 
FOR YOUR COURSE AND START YOU ON YOUR WAY 


CRITICISM SERVICE. Have you a story which should 
sell but doesn’t? Pauline Bloom can tell you what's wrong, 
and what to do to make it right. $1.00 per thousand words, 
$5.00 minimum. Payment and stamped envelope should 
accompany script. Special rate for books. 


Personal Consultation by Arrangement 


PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
58 Willow St.-D, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


(Licensed by New York State) 
I'd like to Without 


ubout your ste} 
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“The future belongs to those who prepare for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author’s representative, literary collaborator, Author 
of CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY (Houghton 
Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club recommendation; 
WRITE THE SHORT SHORT (The Writer, Inc.); 
and 111 DON’TS FOR WRITERS. 
Fiction 
PROFESSIONAL Juvenile 
Humor and Gag 


TRAINING Radio and TV 
Mystery and Detective 
FOR Article and Feature 
WRITERS Advertising and Publicity 
Screen 


(Approved for Veterans) 
Established 1923 
Study by mail, Studio lectures, Individual manuseript 
criticism - . . Personal, directed writing. For infor- 
mation write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 
4949 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood 27, Calif. 








FREE! FREE! FREE! The Short Short Opening by Robert Oberfirst 


My valuable booklet, THE SHORT SHORT OPENING, which contains 9 different openings and critical comments 
on each to show the best salable opening, will be mailed free to all writers. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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SMLA receives over 500 editorial checks each month. Typical checks are shown above. 


SERVICE: 


If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 


cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. 
can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without 
additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we’ll tell you why, 
and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two wecks. 


TERMS: 


Professionals: 


and other foreign sales. 


Newcomers: 


over 150,000 words; 


several sales for new clients. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 580 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 36, NL Y. 
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THOMAS NELSON & BONS Lad : 
sore: orm 
MACFADDEN PUBLICATIONS, [4C. 
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If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have sold a 
book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 


As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn your 
keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 
5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, seven 
dollars for a script of 6,775 words.) $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 wordds, $50 for books 
information on other types of material on request. We drop all fees after we make 
A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 











If your material is unsalable as it stands but 











to help . 





Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 
; = Meredith tackles the practical side of writing in his lively book, and it will be certain 


Order YOUR copy from your local bookseller or directly from the publishers, Harper and 
Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16. $2.75. 








—Nashville Daily Tennessean 
























By Pauline Bloom 


cS. A BABY BOOM is on in the U. S. There are 
41% more children under 14, 49% more 
q between the ages of 5 and 9, and 67% 
more under 5 than there were in 1940. 
And the birth rate continues to go up. The 
corollary for writers: there is more room 
for you among juvenile book writers than 
ever before if you have professional caliber, 
or are willing to acquire it. 

Juvenile book editors report open mar- 
kets. The Artists and Writers Guild pro- 
| duces 60 to 80 juveniles a year, Winston 
. publishes 50, Harcourt, Brace, 20 to 50, 
Lippincott, 30 to 40, Morrow, 30, and 
Oxford, McKay, Dutton, Longmans, Green, 
Wonder Books, Scribner’s, and others, in 
the 20’s. The Beckley-Cardy Co. of Chicago, 
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BABY BOOM HITS 
BOOK BUSINESS: 


Editors buying more than 
1000 juveniles a year 






The market list you’ve been waiting for—first-hand 
reports from over 50 juvenile book editors. 

From Abingdon through World, the story’s the same : 
“Expanding lists for kids from two to teens.” 


which brings out some 12 juveniles a year, 
says they are “expanding as rapidly as 
possible.” That’s the keynote in the chil- 
dren’s book business: expansion. Two- 
thirds of over 50 juvenile book editors 
queried reported growing lists. 

Why are most juvenile manuscripts un- 
acceptable, I asked each editor I queried. 
Invariably, the answer was a smile and a 
generality—“‘Because they aren’t good 
enough.” Cecily Raysor, of the Wilcox & 
Follett Children’s Book Department, got 
down to cases, however. Here’s what she 
says: 

Occasionally, we run across a plot cliche 


handled well enough to be publishable, but most 
cliches are used only by bad writers. Some of 
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the most common: 
1. Little animal wishes to be something else. 


Various misfortunes teach it that it is 
better off as is. 

2. Little animal sets off to see the world. 
Various misfortunes teach it that “East, 


West, Home is best.” 

3. Superannuated truck or boat or train finds 
a use. Usually there are new and shiny 
machines of the same sort that sneer at it 
hatefully. 

4. Stray dog establishes itself by 
a. Giving fire alarm. 

b. Dragging child from in front of some 
traffic danger. 


wo 


Blow-by-blow account of some family’s pet 
dog’s (or cat’s) activities—probably amus- 
ing and interesting to the pet’s owner, but 
very rarely to the general public. 

6. Grub or pollywog has semi-humman adven- 
tures. Climax: he becomes a butterfly or 
frog, etc. This plot is supposed to be in- 
structive. 

7. Underseas adventures—mixture of fantasy 
and natural history after the manner of 
Kingsley’s Water Babies. The natural his- 
tory is seldom as accurate as Kingsley’s, 
but is regarded as instructive. 

8. Trip to Yellowstone Park (etc.) by father, 
mother, brother, and sister. This plot also 
is instructive. 

9. Among the stars or dolls or animals, one is 
to be chosen for some privilege, often con- 
nected with Easter or Christmas. The most 
unlikely prospect is chosen, for it turns out 
the chief requirement is humility or kind- 
ness or some virtue that the small and 
shabby can have. 

Perhaps the most common general fault in re- 
jected juvenile mss. is sugar-coating. A great deal 
of interesting information is poisoned by being 
tied to a story that is less interesting than the 
information. Children can take their facts plain; 
the Pistorius nature study books rank among our 
best sellers. We don’t mind when the story is the 
main interest and the facts are mere garnishment; 
but we don’t feel that a narrative framework 
makes facts more interesting. 


Another specific answer I was able to pin 
down goes something like this: The un- 
trained writer sometimes puts words on 
paper driven by a personal need. This is 
good therapy for him, but it doesn’t neces- 
sarily result in a publishable book. Writers 
should write honestly and out of their own 
emotional reactions to life, but they must 
be aware of their ultimate objective—a 
publishable book which children will want 
to read. 


This unprofessional self-absorption comes 
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through in other ways. Many books pre- 
sumably written for children center a great 
deal of the action in adults, so that the 
children in the story have nothing left to 
do but react to the adults around them. 

I see this mistake over and over again in 
the work of my students. A boy or a girl 
does something which is not “good” as 
measured by a narrow, old-fashioned stand- 
ard which is adult but not mature, such 
as making too much noise, being insuffi- 
ciently “thoughtful” and “unselfish,” talk- 
ing in the classroom, “answering back,” 
etc. A darling little mother or aunt or 
grandmother takes the situation in hand— 
too often, verbally—and works out a dar- 
ling little solution which makes everybody 
happy—except the child in the story and 
the child who is supposed to read it. 

While I’m demolishing props for begin- 
ning juvenile writers, I may as well tackle 
the most deeply-rooted one: “I read this 
story to my children and they loved it. 
They listened wide-eyed and fascinated, so 
I’m sure other children will like it, too.” 

This test, particularly if applied to very 
young children, is almost meaningless. Of 
course, they enjoy story-time. It’s a pleas- 
ant, soothing interlude between activity 
and bedtime. They’ve had their supper and 
a warm bath, and the droning voice of the 
reader is as comforting as protective arms. 
Children love to have the concentrated at- 
tention of a beloved adult. They react to 
that attention with their attention. Why, 
by reading The Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire in different ways, I have 
lulled children to sleep, stimulated them to 
excitement, tickled them into hilarity. 

You have to please an editor and an 
adult purchaser before you reach the sleepy 
child. You need to write better stories 
and have a better understanding of your 
audience. You also need a higher level of 
literary quality. Simplicity in style is one 
thing. Literary gauchery is another. The 
juvenile writer who sprinkles his manuscript 
with words like “suddenly” to give the 
story urgency, with too many “of course’s” 
to bolster up his own uncertainty, with 
wistful “if only’s,’ emphasizing his own 
creative weakness, is not in control of his 
story material. 
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How to please an editor? Give him— 
more often her—what he wants. I visited 
15 editors in person and queried some 50 
by mail to find out what the children’s book 
editors want to buy this year. 

One more point before we get into mar- 
ket listings: Don’t worry about illustrations 
for your manuscripts. Many editors com- 
mented on the waste of time and energy in- 
volved in preparing illustrations for juvenile 
books. All you are expected to provide is 
the text. If a publisher takes on your book, 
the illustrations will be planned and con- 
tracted for by the editor. You are branding 
yourself a novice if you search around 
for an artist and send an illustrated book. 
If you yourself are an artist—and a good 
one—you might send along one or two 
sample drawings. 

The general attitude toward illustrations 
for children’s books is pretty well summed 
up in this excerpt from Lippincott’s re- 
quirement sheet: 


Illustrations are not necessary, but may be in- 
cluded. Often publishers prefer to select the 
artists themselves, and will accept a story but 
not the illustrations, or vice-versa. However, if 
you have illustrations, send only two or three 
samples. The choice of medium is left up to you, 
but the more colors used and the more elaborate 
the technique, the more difficult and expensive 
reproduction will be. 

The Bobbs-Merrill form is equally direct: 

If illustrations are deemed necessary we gener- 
ally prefer to make arrangements with profes- 
sional artists to supply the drawings. If the 
author wishes to furnish illustrations himself, 
however, samples may be submitted with the 
manuscript. 


Doubleday & Company, Inc., 

575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
Miss Margaret Lesser, editor of Regular 
Juvenile Trade Department. 

William N. Hall, editor of Garden City 
Books (inexpensive series). 

Serene and soft-voiced, Margaret Lesser 
is a mainstay at Doubleday’s, as she is in 
the juvenile book-publishing field. The 
regular juvenile trade book department, of 
which she is in charge, puts out from 20 to 
30 books a year. 

An effort is made to offer a balanced list 
each season, so that every juvenile has a 
chance if it is good of its kind. Right now 
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there is special interest in the realistic novel 
for the young adult—the teen-ager. Accord- 
ing to Miss Lesser, there is also a strong 
trend toward the factual non-fiction book— 
science, natural history, American history, 
etc. Incidentally, science-fiction does not 
sell as well as factual science. 

Promenade All by Helen Markley Miller 
and Cross My Heart by Naomi John Sell- 
ers (both first books) are good examples of 
successful Doubleday titles; and for younger 
readers, Little Frightened Tiger, by Golden 
MacDonald, a Junior Literary Guild selec- 
tion, and Hurrah for Freddy, by Robert 
Bright and Dorothy Brett. Among the time- 
less favorites are Howard Pease’s The 
Tattooed Man and The Jinx Ship, selling 
since 1926, and indestructible old-timers 
like Just So Stories, Jungle Books, Kim, etc. 

The book least likely to succeed and most 
frequently offered is imitative, meaningless 
fantasy. 

Miss Lesser tries to report within a month, 
but when Book Week or a sales conference 
comes along, the reading waits. 

Garden City Books (William N. Hall, 
editor) is a Doubleday subsidiary which 
concentrates on less expensive series of 
juvenile books. The list is a growing one, 
and reports here are often made within two 
or three weeks. But this department pre- 
fers to buy books outright, instead of operat- 
ing on the usual royalty basis. 

The releases have not yet gone out, but 
Doubleday is adding two new departments 
in the juvenile field. One is Cavalcade 
Books, historical fiction for young readers, 
written by writers of adult best-sellers. The 
first four books, coming out in July, are by 
Frank Slaughter, Frank Yerby, Richard 
Llewellyn and Phil Stong. Others will 
follow in quick succession. If you are as 
“at home” on the best-selling list as these 
writers, this project is for you. 

The other department is Hanover House, 
which is going to publish a series of books 
called Headliners. Here recent best-sellers 
in adult historical fiction and fictionized 
history will be rewritten, condensed and 
simplified for younger readers by well- 
known juvenile writers. Yes, there will be 
more jackets on the jackets! 

The first four titles, scheduled for June 


publication, are The Immortal Wife, by 
Irving Stone, adapted by Lavinia R. Davis, 
The Iron Mistress, by Paul Wellman, 
adapted by James L. Summers, The Velvet 
Doublet, by James Street, adapted by James 
Street, Jr. (son), and Woman with a Sword, 
by Hollister Noble, adapted by Ruth Adams 
Knight. The originals here are all Double- 
day books, but other publishers will be 
tapped for later juveniles in the series. 

The editor of both new departments is 
Alice Shirley Pidgeon. 

There will be a lot of philosophizing and 
editorializing about these projects, not all 
of it cheerful. The immediate effect from 
both a literary and financial standpoint will 


be to concentrate more attention on fewer 


writers, chosen on the basis of mass appeal. 


Farrar, Straus & Young, Inc., 

101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 
Jean Poindexter Colby, 241 Greenwood St., 
Newton Centre 59, Mass., editor-in-chief of 
Ariel Books, the juvenile department. 

Since Farrar, Straus & Young took over 
Pellegrini & Cudahy, they have been pub- 
lishing juvenile books under the Ariel im- 
print. Manuscripts should be sent directly 
to Mrs. Colby at the Massachusetts address. 
Her assistant in the New York office is 
Elfriede Werner, a young woman with a 
flair for art and production. If this firm 
takes on your book, you can count on dis- 
tinctive design and skillful production. 

An outstanding book on the fall list is 
The Mexican Story, by May McNeer, with 
illustrations in color by Lynd Ward, done 
on lithographic stone, a laborious and time- 
consuming process which is becoming in- 
creasingly rare. Other featured books are 
Biggity Bantam, by T. L. McCready, Jr. 
and The Coronation Book, by Leonard 
Wibberley. 

Ariel publishes about 15 titles a year. 
Right now, they are flooded with picture 
book manuscripts, but are most interested 
in seeing non-fiction (not science) for boys 
and girls from 9 to 12. The editor adds, 
“I am also interested in stories for the 
middle (9-12) age group dealing with 
modern life and slanted at both boys and 
girls.” Reports are made within six weeks. 

Mrs. Colby, incidentally, is the author of 
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a successful and helpful book on writing, 
The Children’s Book Field. If you want 
to sell her, it won’t hurt to read her book. 


Holiday House, 

8 West 13th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
Vernon Ives, president. 

David Greenhood, editor. 

The new quarters of Holiday House are 
in a staid, middle-aged, amply-proportioned 
apartment house. David Greenhood, the 
editor, is a slender man with an absorbed- 
in-something look. And happily absorbed 
he is. As soon as an apartment in the build- 
ing becomes available, he plans to move 
in to be nearer to his work. “I talk and 
live shop all the time anyway,” he grinned, 
“so why should I waste time travelling?” 

Holiday House puts out juvenile books 
only, about 12 a year, with emphasis on the 
7 to 16 age group. A successful feature here 
is the Lands and Peoples series, books about 
Egypt, Africa and so on, and the Life Cycle 
stories which deal with natural phenomena. 

For Holiday House, no humanization of 
animals or inanimate things. Science books 
have done well here, and books dealing with 
space exploration, but science fiction is not 
wanted. And for the next year or so, no 
more historical fiction, fantasy or animal 
stories. The demand right now is for real- 
istic stories for boys and girls 9 to 12. 

A good example of a successful Holiday 
House book is Jim Kjelgaard’s Big Red, 
which won the Boys’ Clubs of America 
medal in 1945. It has sold some 50,000 
copies and is still going strong in the original 
trade edition. Along the way there have 
been reprintings by Grosset & Dunlap, Cad- 
mus and Pocket Books. Outlaw Red, a 
sequel to Big Red on this fall’s list, is also 
a Junior Literary Guild selection, and a 
comer. 

Mss. sometimes are reported on within a 
few days, but don’t count on it. Where 
several readings are required, checking by 
authorities, or other Acts of VIP's, there’s 
no telling. 


The Macmillan Co., 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
Miss Doris Patee, juvenile editor. 
“The juvenile business is very good,” 


Doris Patee says with a smile. The list at 
Macmillan is a varied one of 25 to 30 
children’s books a year, something for all 
ages. The aim is for books that will stay in 
print year after year. This house has an 
excellent reputation with schools and li- 
braries and wants to keep it. Science is a 
good subject and science fiction, too, but 
the novelty or sensational book is not for 
Macmillan. 

Many mss. go back because the author 
does not have enough respect for the taste 
of young readers. “I wish,” Miss Patee says, 
“that writers wouldn’t feel anyone can 
write for children, and you don’t have to 
worry about good writing because the little 
dears don’t know the difference. It’s harder 
to write well for children than for adults. 
Until writers are convinced of this fact, 
they will not succeed in the juvenile book 
field.” 

In Clean Hay by Eric P. Kelly and 
Willie Goes to School by Pauline Vinson 
(first book) are two good examples of the 
kind of mss. Miss Patee welcomes. This 
office tries to report within two weeks, with 
occasional lapses. 


Whittlesey House, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Mrs. Helene Frye, editor. 

Whittlesey House is in the McGraw Hill 
Building, over on the West Side, not far 
from the river. Here Mrs. Frye puts out 
some 20 juvenile books a year. 

Right now, she is not interested in pic- 
ture books for pre-school children, but she 
is in the market for all categories of juven- 
iles from 6 to 16. “We don’t limit ourselves 
to any particular book types,” she says, “and 
we're not arbitrary about balancing our 
lists.” Mrs. Frye will not take on a mediocre 
manuscript because that kind of book is 
not represented on her list, nor will she turn 
away a good book because she has others 
of the same type scheduled. “We judge 
each book on its own merits.” 

Among the successful Whittlesey books 
are Catherine Marshall’s God Loves You, 
Gian-Carlo Menotti’s Amahal and the 
Night Visitors, and the Miss Pickerell books 
by Ellen MacGregor. Read them for a 
sampling of the kind of writing that goes 
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into a first-rate children’s book. 

Most non-fiction juveniles are planned 
here in the office and discussed with writers 
who are equipped to write them. Mrs. Frye 
keeps a sharp lookout for new subjects or 
old subjects with new angles. In the last 
few years Whittlesey has published books 
for every age level on space, television, 
United Nations, etc. The newest television 
book will include a discussion of color TV 
and educational] television. 

“In reporting on manuscripts,” Mrs. 
Frye says, “we try to think in terms of two 
weeks, but unfortunately there are occa- 
sional delays.” 


Other Juvenile Book Publishers 
Abingdon Press, 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
11, N. Y. (The Cokesbury in the firm’s 
name has been dropped.) Mrs. Edith Pat- 
terson Meyer, juvenile book editor. Issues 
12 to 15 juveniles a year, specializing in the 
2 to 12 age group. Reports in 2 to 3 weeks. 
Pays on royalty basis. Mrs. Meyer says, 
“Our comparatively small list and our 
comparatively large number of repeating 
authors make us a poor bet for beginning 
writers.” 


Artists and Writers Guild, 630 Fifth Ave., 
New York 20, N. Y. Else Jane Werner, 
juvenile book editor. Issues 60 to 80 
juveniles a year, about 60% coming from 
free-lance writers. The editor says, “We 
specialize in picture books for young chil- 
dren, with good simple text. We also do 
many books of an educational nature. All 
the books produced by The Artists and 
Writers Guild are sold by other publishers, 
to whom we grant exclusive rights. The 
bulk of our work is distributed by Simon & 
Schuster since we do the Golden Books 
jointly with them.” Best-sellers on this list 
are The Giant Golden Bible, The Golden 
Treasury of Natural History, and all the 
Little Golden Books. Reports in 2 weeks. 
This company generally buys outright. 


Beckley-Cardy Co., 1632 Indiana Ave., 
Chicago 16, Ill. Caroline Wenz, juvenile 
book editor. Publishes elementary textbooks 
exclusively, about 12 a year, but the list is 
expanding. The editor says, “We publish 
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books for grades 1 through 9. While we are 
bringing out basic textbooks for such areas 
as civics, safety, and science, we also spe- 
cialize in easy-to-read stories for remedial 
reading. The most frequent error we see 
seems to be a matter of judgment. Too 
many writers recall books that appealed to 
them as children, ignoring present interests 
and trends. Whimsey, talking animals, 


imitation folk tales, and didactic verse are 
especially out-of-step.” Reports within a 
few days of receipt. Payment on outright 
purchase or royalty basis. This house is 
overstocked and buying will be slow for at 
least a year. 














The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., 730 N. Meri- 
dian St., Indianapolis 7, Ind. Mrs. Rose- 
mary B. York, editor, says: “We are par- 
ticularly on the lookout for manuscripts, 
both fiction and non-fiction, for the 8 to 12 
age group.” No books for pre-school chil- 
dren, verse, plays, picture books, or stories 
shorter than 20,000 words considered here. 
Reports within a month. Pays on royalty 
basis. 


Bruce Publishing Co., 400 N. Broadway, 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. Ed Weiler, juvenile book 
editor. Issues 5 or 6 juveniles a year, but list 
is gradually expanding. Weiler says: “We 
have very little interest in picture books for 
pre-school children. Our main concern right 
now is the middle-grade group (9-12): 
book-length stories of Catholic life all over 
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the world; biographies of saints and promi- 
nent Catholics, individual or collected. Be 
sure to consider the wealth of story value in 
subjects of special interest to Catholic chil- 
dren.” Word limit: 30,000 words for single 
stories; 45,000 for collected biographies. 
Current best-seller on this list is Roman 
Collar Detective by the Johnsons. Reports 
in 4 to 6 weeks. Payment on royalty basis. 


Childrens Press, Jackson Blvd. & Racine 
Ave., Chicago 7, Ill. Mrs. Margaret Friskey, 
editor. Issues juveniles only, 12 to 15 a 
year. The editor says: “Most of our books 
are for children in primary grades, ages 5 
to 8. We are now doing some non-fiction at 
this level.” Reports at once if book is un- 
acceptable. Buys outright as a rule; occa- 
sionally pay is on royalty basis. 


E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 300 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. Marguerite Vance, 
juvenile book editor. Issues 25 juveniles a 
year, specializing in no age group or type 
of book. Mrs. Vance says, “For the very 
young child, do not employ a dream se- 
quence fantasy technique. And for the 
older child, while sticking closely to realism, 
take care that your ms. is not ruined by em- 
phasis on things likely to be banned by 
various religious groups and some libraries, 
namely, card playing, gambling on horses, 
and so forth. The most frequently repeated 
error in unpublishable juveniles seems to 
be a tendency to write down or maybe to 
give animals human characteristics.” Re- 
ports in 2 to 4 weeks. Payment on royalty 
basis as a rule. 


Houghton Mifflin Co., 432 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Mary Silva Cosgrave, 
juvenile book editor. Issues about 30 juve- 
niles a year, one half coming from free- 
lance writers. No particular interest. Cur- 
rently, the most successful juvenile here is 
The Biggest Bear by Lynd Ward. Reports 
take from one week to a month. Pay is 
usually on royalty basis. 


J. B. Lippincott Co., 521 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. Eunice Blake, editor of 
Children’s Books. Issues 30 to 40 juveniles 
a year and the list is expanding. Miss Blake 


says, ““We do not do toy books, but we pub- 
lish all other types with no field of spe- 
cialization. The length of your story should 
depend on the age of the child for whom it 
is intended. Manuscripts for teen-age read- 
ers run from 45,000 to 70,000 words, but 
there are no fixed lengths. A good story is 
almost always the right length—or can 
easily be made so.” Reports within a month. 
Most authors here are paid on royalty basis. 


Longmans, Green and Co., Inc., 55 Fifth 
Ave., New York 3, N. Y. Bertha L. Gun- 
terman, editor of Junior Books Dept. Issues 
15 to 25 juveniles a year. Needs fiction, 
preferably present-day but also historical, 
biography and history for 8-12, 10-14 and 
12-16 age groups; no books for under 8- 
year-olds. Best-sellers on this list: Little 
Rhody by Frazier and Bennett High by 
Dickson. Tries to report promptly. Pay- 
ment on royalty basis. 


David McKay Co., Inc., 55 Fifth Ave., 
New York 3, N. Y. Rose Dobbs, editor of 
Books for Boys and Girls. Issues 20 to 25 
juveniles a year. The editor says, “No special 
age group here; we want good trade books 
for all ages from pre-school through high 
school, either fiction or important non- 
fiction. We are always glad to see fine 
art work and/or really original stories and 
strong non-fiction. We cannot consider 
stories for the pre-schooler, however, if they 
require illustration in more than two colors 
(black and another color).” Best-seller on 
this list: Betty White’s Teen-Age Dance 
Book. Reports in 3 to 8 weeks. Payment 
on royalty basis. 


William Morrow & Co., 425 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. Mrs. Elisabeth B. 
Hamilton, editor of Morrow Junior Books. 
Issues about 30 juveniles a year, about one 
half coming from free-lance writers. Pub- 
lishes books for ages from 4 to 16; no spe- 
cialty. Reports in a month. Payment on 
royalty basis. 


Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N. Y. Patricia Cummings, 
editor of Oxford Books for Boys and Girls. 


(Continued on page 78) 
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“We give up. For five years my editors and I 
have written five comic books a month. Now, 
we're written out. Bone dry. We need your help.” 


MADMAN GAINES 
pleads for plots 


By William M. Gaines 


Publisher, Entertaining Comics Group 


WE Give uP. For five years my editors and 
I have been writing an average of a comic 
book every six days: five a month, 60 a year. 
Each magazine contained four stories, That’s 
240 plots a year, 1200 in five years. 

Now we're written out. Bone dry. And 
we need your help. 

Before you try to sell us, however, you’d 
better understand about the Entertaining 
Comics Group. At E.C. we like to think we 
know what we do and why we do it. 

There’s a tradition at E.C. that goes back 
to my father, M. C. Gaines. He started the 
comic book industry. 

There weren’t any comic magazines back 
in 1931 when he left his job as a school 
principal to sell comic book premiums to 
Wheatena, John Wanamaker, and Canada 
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Dry Ginger Ale. Comic pamphlets were 
good premiums to give away. My father be- 
came convinced that not only did people 
want comics for free, but that they would 
pay for them in magazine form. 

He persuaded Dell Publishing Company 
to publish the first commercial comic book, 
which he called Famous Funnies. After two 
issues, Dell decided there wasn’t any future 
in comic magazine publishing. They with- 
drew. Somehow, my father carried on. (Dell 
later changed its mind. Today they print 
and sell about 40 percent of all the comics 
on sale in this country.) 

Famous Funnies consisted of reprints of 
then current comic strips from the daily 
newspapers. Somebody else liked the idea 
and published two comic books of his own. 
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For three years, there were three comic 
magazines on the newsstands. Then other 
publishers started coming into the business. 

My father turned down a strip called 
Superman. After other comic magazines 
had also turned it down, Pop got it placed 
in a book called Action Comics, which be- 
longed to a partner of his, and a new era 
was born. The startling popularity of Action 
Comics showed that original stories could 
outsell reprints. And Superman begat an 
army of superdooper heroes invulnerable 
to the weaknesses of ordinary mortals. 

Meanwhile, I was growing up. Comics? 
I hated ’em. Never touched the stuff. I 
wanted to be a chemistry teacher. 

It was good news to me when Pop de- 
cided to quit the business. He sold out and 
retired. A few weeks later he was back in 
business. Or trying to be. It was the wrong 
time to make a come back. There was a 
war on. Paper was in short supply. So was 
press time. He couldn’t get either except by 
paying two and three times their worth. 

I was counting off the weeks until I’d be 
teaching chemistry in a rural high school 
when the news came that my father had 
been killed in a boating accident. Whether 
I liked it or not, I was a comic book pub- 
lisher. I had on my hands a mess of titles 
competing with each other to lose the most 
money. 

Close the business, said our accountant. 
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Three “Mad” covers—sales pushing 1,000,000. 





























“No,” my mother said firmly. “Your 
father loved that business. I want you to 
keep it going.” 

In the beginning, I hated the business so 
much that I visited the office only once a 
week to sign the payroll checks. But people 
at the office kept thrusting problems in my 
face. First thing I knew, I had to read our 
comics. Next thing I knew, I was in love 
with them. And I was staying up all night 
trying to figure a new twist to an old plot 
or a better way to illustrate introductory 
flash panels. 

I don’t think the comic magazine industry 
gave E.C. much of a chance to last. At that 
time, the comic racks were jammed. We 
knew that if the E.C. line was to survive 
and grow it would have to be different. 

So, a few years ago, we began to publish 
horror comics. For one delightful year, we 
had the whole gruesome field to ourselves. 
Then, the racks grew top-heavy with 
imitators. 

Last year we launched an item called 
Mad. 

It was a humor book. It was—sweet 
breath of fresh air—a comic comic. A funny. 
It lampooned comics, radio programs, class- 
ical poetry. 

“Not a chance,” the industry big brains 
assured each other over the French pastry 
tray at Hutton’s Restaurant. 
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The few who were still talking to me 
said: “Gaines, you’ve lost your marbles. 
Mad is adult. Adults don’t buy comic 
books.” 

So they were right. Mad No. 1 lost 
money. My editor, Harvey Kurtzman, looked 
at me mournfully. I looked at him mourn- 
fully. 

Mad No. 2 lost money. Mad No. 3 lost 
money. Mad No. 4 lost money. 

Kurtzman and I were not looking at each 
other at all when the sales reports began to 
come in on Mad No. 5. With a bang, we 
had done it! 

Today, the print order on Mad is 750,000 
and on its way to a million. The monthly 
is selling 86 percent. But in the comic book 
industry, the copy-cat brigade is always on 
the march. Already there are 11 imitations 
of Mad on the newsstand. We’re publishing 
one ourselves; it’s called Panic. 

From you we want nothing for Mad. 
We've got Kurtzman locked in a little room 
and every few hours someone shouts to him 
through the transom, “Get it up, Harvey! 
Get it up!” We need you for Panic, which 
needs plots. 

We also want to buy plots for six other 
books in our line—Haunt of Fear, Tales 
from the Crypt, The Vault of Horror, Shock 
SuspenStories, Crime SuspenStories, and 
Weird Science-Fantasy. 

The E.C. approach in all these books is 
to offer better stories than can be found in 
other comics. At E.C. the copy itself—both 








caption and dialogue—has taken the num- 
ber one position. This is a switch from the 
old days of comics when the art was most 
important and the story was secondary. 

We take our stories very seriously. They 
are true-to-life adult stories ending in a sur- 
prise. That’s our formula. Take “Blood- 
Brothers” which was published in Shock 
SuspenStories. It’s about Sid, who drives 
his best friend, Henry Williams, to suicide 
when he finds out Williams is part Negro. 
The surprise: after the tragedy has oc- 
curred, Sid learns that he too has Negro 
blood in him, from a blood transfusion that 
saved his life when he was a child. 

If you want to write comic continuity for 
us, read a handful of E.C. comics (I'll send 
a sample E.C. book to any WrITER’s DicEst 
reader who requests one), then sell us the 
synopsis first. As the writer, you’re a kind 
of playwright. Each magazine’s editor is its 
director. As publisher, I’m the producer. 

Al Feldstein is the dean of horror comic 
editors and he’s very much in the market 
for plots and scripts. He edits Haunt of 
Fear and Tales from the Crypt. Feldstein 
also edits Panic, Shock SuspenStories, Crime 
SuspenStories, and Weird Science-Fantasy. 

Johnny Craig is the editor of The Vault 
of Horror. 

We want to see synopses. A_ synopsis 
should be half a page of typewritten matter 
giving us the general situation and the 
‘wist. We can take it from there. Here’s a 
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Write on subjects you don’t want to write on— 
Write on subjects you know nothing about— 
Why not? It’s your gamble! 


THE MOST IMPORTANT, and often the most 
difficult, fact for a new article writer to 
accept is that first, last, and always the 
idea’s the thing. Assuming that you can 
write literate English, it is your ideas, not 
your writing ability, which will make or 
break you as a feature writer. 

It was Douglas Lurton of Woman’s Life 
who gave me my first lesson along these 
lines. Five years ago, I was in love with 
the sound of words, particularly my own. 
My first submission (to Harper’s) was a 
carefully constructed and, I thought, beau- 
tifully written treatise which I mistook for 
an article. Along with the 17th rejection 
came a note from Mr. Lurton, advising 
me that there was no market for essays. 
What editors wanted, he said, were fact- 
filled articles based on provocative ideas. 

From then on, it was the “provocative 
idea” part that threw me. I fact-filled my 
articles until they read like statistical re- 
ports, and editors no longer accused me of 
writing “think” pieces—but they wouldn’t 
buy because of my ideas. A typical week 
brought me a note from American Mer- 
cury, stating that they had seriously con- 


By Emily Gardiner Neal 


sidered purchasing my script but had 
decided the subject was too controversial. 
Two days later came a note from John 
Danby, then of Liberty, saying of another 
script: “Your treatment is O.K. but the 
subject is old stuff.” So it went for a year, 
until I struck a happy medium and made 
a few sales, including my first, to The 
Woman. 

Hitting on salable ideas is not only the 
most important factor involved in feature 
writing, but it is also the most difficult to 
master. The search is relentless and un- 
remitting. As Storm Jameson said last time 
she was in America: “A writer can never 
afford a holiday from idea-seeking. He 
must learn neither to evade nor waste any 
personal experience. He must get it down 
on paper and then utilize it.” Not long 
ago, for instance, an experience I tried to 
avoid because it meant interrupting my 
work was foisted upon me and the result 
was “The Taffeta Dress,” bought by Red- 
book. 

Utilize every social contact and experi- 
ence. Even a friend’s casual remark may 
stimulate a salable idea. A few months 
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ago, I heard a neighbor comment in dis- 
gruntled tones that her husband was off 
again on a business trip. “I’m lucky if I 
see him even over weekends,” she remarked. 
Something clicked in my brain. The result 
was “We Love the Monotony of Marriage,” 
sold to Family Life. 

Don’t overlook the idea possibilities in- 
herent in radio and television, and _ re- 


member the fertility of the newspapers for 


the idea-hunting writer. A radio program 




















on which a minister related why he entered 
the ministry resulted in my recently sold 
“America’s Most Formidable Secret Weap- 
on.” A newspaper column discussing the 


“rooming-in” system now in effect in many 
maternity hospitals resulted in the sale of 
“IT Love My Babies but also My Sanity.” 
Perpetual alertness, practised until it be- 
comes a way of life, is the price of the 
article writer’s success. To guarantee my- 
self a backlog of ideas, I carry a small 














“I’m going to read 17 articles today and not buy a single one.” 
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notebook, in which I jot an identifying 
line whenever I get the germ of an idea. 


Is Your Idea Salable? 


How can you determine whether or not 
an idea is salable? You can’t, absolutely. 
No one can—but you can take four steps 
to assist yourself in appraising its merit. 

(1) Check the Readers’ Guide to Period- 
ical Literature. If the subject has been re- 
cently and amply covered, drop your idea. 
When I went to do some research on H. J. 
Heinz, the first thing that met my eye was 
a Satevepost story which had fully covered 
him a year before. 

(2) Will your idea adapt to reader 
identification? If, for example, you plan 
a piece on the servant problem, you might 
as well drop your idea. Since the vast 
majority of your readers do not have 
servants, the problem is of no interest or 
concern to them. You might consider re- 
slanting your piece, pointing out the ad- 
vantages of not being beset with servant 
problems. Call it “Blessed Are the Maid- 
less” and you may have a sale. 

(3) Will your idea appeal to the younger 
reader? The emphasis in slicks is on youth. 
When Wade Nichols revamped Redbook 
for the 18 to 35 age group, sales soared. 
Other magazines, such as Cosmo and Amer- 
ican, gear their material for the same age 
group. If your idea carries particular ap- 
peal for the younger reader, it will stand 
a better chance. 

(4) Would you be interested in reading 
an article on the subject you have in mind? 
If so, the chances are that other readers 
will share your interest. 


Query or Outline Wise Move 


If your idea seems a salable one, say a 
prayer that it will strike an editor at a 
happy moment and decide how you want 
to present it to him. There are three 
methods of presentation: the query, the 
outline, or the completed script. Which- 
ever method you adopt, submit your work 
to only one editor at a time. This is an 
editorial “must” I didn’t know until three 
years ago. 

I knew, of course, that simultaneous sub- 
mission of completed scripts was taboo— 


but I thought it general practice to send 
out simultaneous queries. In response to 
one of my queries, I found two interested 
editors. I tossed a coin: heads, Look, tails, 
the other magazine. It came up tails, and 
I went to work. I was about to mail the 
script when the phone rang. Daniel Mich 
of Look wanted to know where their script 
was! I promised it to him in two days— 
and wrote all day and night re-slanting 
the piece. Look bought it, and I learned 
a valuable lesson. 


Most editors prefer either a query or 
outline on a non-fiction piece. The query 
consists of a letter to an editor, stating 
your idea, and asking if he would be inter- 
ested in seeing the article, without obliga- 
tion on his part. The query method has 
merit because it establishes direct contact 
with an editor, who, if he is interested, 
is likely to suggest a treatment of the idea. 


This query was addressed to Dorothy 
Johnson, formerly of The Woman; she 
bought the completed piece: 

Dear Miss Johnson: 

I have in mind an article which I believe will 
prove of interest to your readers. It is HOW 
TO LENGTHEN YOUR HUSBAND’S LIFE. 

Statistics show that women outlive men by 
eight years. My proposed piece will present the 
presumed reasons, offered by medical men and 
psychologists, as to why this should be so. The 
complete script will cite a number of case his- 
tories, illustrating the point I want to make: 
that American wives, by a change of attitude, 
can often do more than medicine in adding years 
to their husbands’ lives, thus averting their own 
tragic and too-often premature widowhood, 

The piece will run about 3,000 words. If you 
are interested, I will be glad to submit the com- 
pleted script on speculation. 

Sincerely, 

If the editor is totally unfamiliar with 
your work, an outline, which consists of a 
page or two indicating your proposed treat- 
ment of the idea, may prove more satis- 
factory than a query. 

Here is an example of an outline which 
sold an article: 

I LOVE MY BABIES BUT ALSO 
MY SANITY! (outline) 
By 
Emily Gardiner Neal 


A mother who has two children, age three and 
(Continued on page 71) 
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Do Your Stories 


Make Sense? 


Here’s another for formula fiends—a mathematical 
yardstick for measuring a story’s chances. 


By Hal Masson 


CHILDREN’S storks are like this: 1—2— 
3—A—5— 6. 

Pulp stories are like this: 
7—9—11. 

Slick stories, a little more complex, are 
like this: 1—3—6—10—15—21—28. 

Quality stories are: 5—9—49—2207 or 
5—9—36— 1024. 

In every successful story a progressive 
relationship exists throughout the story. It 
may be simple or it may be so complex 
that you could spend hours thinking it 
out; but it’s there. 


1—3—5— 


At least half the unpublished stories are 
like this: 2—4—8—15—32, or this: 2—4, 
or this: 9—5—1—27—3, just like life— 
no damned sense at all. 

For centuries artists have been aware 
that beauty is answerable to mathematical 
laws. The Greeks discovered, for instance, 
that the proper points at which to divide 
a line or rectangle to achieve proportions 
pleasing to the eye can be determined by 
a simple additive sequence such as: 1, 2, 
3, 5, 8, 13, in which each succeeding figure 
is the sum of the two preceding it. 

I delved into photography a year ago 
and found that William Mortensen had 
divided a transparent plastic card by lines 
which conform to the proportions of one 
of these mathematical progressions. A stu- 
dent photographer can hold the card up 
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to a scene or a still-life to determine 
whether the points of interest are properly 
placed to give balance to his picture. 

A fine gimmick. Since I was teaching 
classes in writing and sending out my own 
manuscripts, I was anxious to find a mathe- 
matical yardstick for story writing. Trouble 
was that whereas both pictures and card 
are represented on a two-dimensional sur- 
face, a story has no measurable dimensions. 

At that point one of my students, a re- 
tired teacher, was writing a book. His 
style was acceptable, his characters were 
alive, each incident was interesting and 
well-handled, and yet the result was 30 
pages of boredom. 


” 


“You have to plot the story,” another 
student suggested. 

“But this isn’t fiction,’ the author pro- 
tested. “This is the story of my life. I 
can’t invent incidents.” 

I fell back lamely on: “You plot by 
selection from the truth rather than by 
invention.” 

“Okay,” he 
how.” 


said genially, “show me 


I reached for a piece of chalk and be- 
gan jotting figures on the blackboard. 
3—4—-7—. Somebody shouted 11 and 
somebody else 18, then 29, faster than I 
could write. The old schoolteacher hadn’t 
said anything. 
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“Editors find plenty of stories that hang together 1, 2, 3. It’s a slack Saturday when 
you sell them a 1, 2, 12.” 


“Do you see that progression?” I asked 
him. “That’s plotting. Now, when you get 
home tonight, read over your first four 
chapters? See what relationship, if any, 
exists between the incident of your father 
driving his horses over the swollen river, 
the incident of you hoeing corn, and the 
incident where you bury yourself deep in 
the mound of leaves. Maybe one of those 
!s an isolated incident, not in keeping with 
the dominant pattern you want to bring 
out. If you find a 3 and a 4 and a 7 in 
the first three chapters you may be able to 
locate an 11 for chapter four.” 

Since I was beginning to sense the value 
of the device, I played with it some more. 
I wrote down: 5—9—49—2207. Nobody 
could see the relationship there, so I wrote 
5—9—36—1024. 

“How did you get those?” 

“In the first series,” I said, “I was sub- 
tracting 2 from each figure, squaring that 
number to get the next, subtracting 2 again 
and squaring that. In the second series I 
was subtracting 2 the first time, 3 the sec- 
ond time, and so on. The final figure is 
the square of 32. 

“But why subtract anything?” 

“Call it a circumstance acting upon or 
reducing the effectiveness of a character 
trait and calling for a further redoubling 
of the hero’s efforts.” 


I went home and applied this newly 
discovered yardstick to each of my pub- 
lished stories. It didn’t matter whether 
I dug up Holland’s or the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post; the element of progression was 
present and consistent, whether it concerned 
a character trait or a situation. Then I 
went through my file of rejects and found 
that, sure enough, I had broken the chain 
in dozens of places. 

Let’s take my story “Trouble Below the 
Border” in a February, 1950, issue of the 
Post. In the beginning of the story young 
Luis, a member of the joint U. S.-Mexican 
medical team trying to stamp out aftosa, 
a devastating cattle disease, is working with 
great devotion and personal unselfishness. 
Let’s call this characterization 2. Ahead of 
the working team the villain, Guerero, is 
buying up cattle dirt-cheap in the infected 
area and making huge profits selling them 
into a non-infected area, spreading the 
disease. His propaganda is inciting the 
people to fight the medical teams. 

As the story progresses we find that Luis 
has submitted his own cow and heifer to 
vaccination, only to have them die. He 
sticks by his faith and his job. Let’s call 
this 4. He continues despite the fact that 
he becomes an outcast in his own village 
and is renounced by his sweetheart (8). 

Then he disappears. We find him next 
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in league with Guerero and assisting the 
villain with fake “medical proof” that the 
teams are working only harm. What is 
this? We have been led up through 2, 4 
and 8 to expect a 16 and we get a lousy 3. 
We are intrigued, prepared to be annoyed 
at the author, but anxious to know how 
he’ll solve this problem. 

Then another young man, Luis’ counter- 
part in the village, disproves this false “evi- 
dence” and the people give Luis a severe 
beating. As Luis had intended, Guerero is 
exposed, the people bring their cattle for 
treatment. We are happy that Luis has 
achieved his objective, using an even higher 
form of devotion and self sacrifice; the 16 
fits neatly into place; the reader is content. 

Take a short-short, “400 Feet Up,” which 
This Week used back in 1947. Jimmy, a 





college kid keen on mathematics (1) but 
without experience, arrives on the danger- 
ous job of building a huge chimney. The 
first trip up to the 300 foot level he gets 
scared, has to go down followed by the jeers 
of Dubuc, an old-timer. Working on the 
ground, he asks Dubuc to tell him the exact 
proportions (3) for mixing the cement. 
Dubuc laughs, tells him this is no classroom. 

Jimmy overcomes his fear of being “up 
top” and is working 400 feet from the 
ground when Dubuc falls down the elevator 
shaft, following the fast-descending plat- 
form. The foreman leaps to stop the ele- 
vator to save Dubuc; Jimmy battles to pre- 
vent the elevator from being stopped. Where 
is our pattern now? We have a | and a 3; 
what can redeem this sequence and give us, 
say, a 5? 


| love this 


By Will C. Brown 


ae Is A screwball business but don’t let 
it get you down. The sweet moments 
are there among the bitter—they just seem 
to come farther apart. 

After 25 years, I can say for sure that 
the bewilderment and twists, the frustra- 
tions and unexplainable quirks never cease 
to be. They are inherent in this calling. 

My fiction effort No. 1 was a humorous 
Western short story. It sold to the old 
Ace-High magazine for $100. 

“We are rich,” I told my bride. “That’s 
as much money as I make in three weeks 
as a reporter.” 

“Good,” she said. “Write a lot of stories 
this weekend!” 

The markets in far-away New York 
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turned down the next seven Westerns writ- 
ten around the same characters. That was 
bitter. 

Twenty years later, now a balding old 
managing editor, I tried again. Same set of 
characters sold in five consecutive stories to 
Mike Tilden of Popular Publications. That 
was sweet. 

Not only must a writer write and strug- 
gle somewhere out in a void, write and 
market, write and doodle up plots, write 
and research, and cope with all manner of 
obstacles, he must also keep braced against 
the most weird incidental byplay imagin- 
able. Such oddities, as far as I know, are 
the trappings of the writing business ex- 
clusively. It is screwball from start to 


finish. 
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Dubuc catches up to the elevator plat- 
form and lands unhurt because the speed 
of his impact is reduced by the speed of 
the platform moving away from him. If 
the elevator had stopped he would have 
been squashed. Thus Jimmy redeems him- 
self, using his knowledge of mathematics, an 
extension of the 1 and 3 already established. 

It is almost impossible to divorce plot 
from character. In both the above stories 
the incidents build up parallel to character 
in a separate sequence of their own. Sup- 
pose that we had had Jimmy use his mathe- 
matical knowledge to overcome Dubuc’s 
dislike by beating him in a game of poker. 
No dice. The reader demands that a situa- 
tion arise within the framework already 
established; that it become progressively 
more complicated; and that it be so con- 











trived as to parallel the character progres- 
sion already evident. 

Read critically that most perfect of all 
formula stories, “The White Tower,” by 
William Ramsey Ullman. See how the 
situation ascends—always within the scope 
of mountain climbing—to tier upon tier of 
increasing peril, with the characters, par- 
ticularly the German, developing in a 
parallel sequence until that last terrifying 
scene on the mountain top. 

Since that evening my classes have found 
the mathematical device helpful in pinning 
down other vagrant elements of stories. 

We talk of “inevitability.” It’s a hard 
term to grasp and suggests the downbeat 
writing of Tolstoy. It’s much easier to 
understand if we use numbers. If we start 


(Continued on page 34) 





Brown’s article is guaranteed to offer no instruction and no 


advice—after 25 years in the business, all he can say is: 


lousy life. 


A year ago I wrote a humorous epigram. 
I sold it and four more almost immediately 
to Ashley Halsey, Jr. of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post at $10 each. Then he rejected— 
count ’°em—the next 78. I will never write 
another epigram. 

But who ever heard of a violinist play- 
ing five hit concerts at Carnegie Hall and 
then not being able to make a tune in the 
next 78 tries! 

The unorthodox is standard operational 
procedure. 

For instance, I covered the home-town 
return of War Hero Audie Murphy for my 
newspaper. It was a routine story but I 
thought it read well on the front page the 
next day. About that time I learned of a 
Chicago writers’ conference which was 


sponsoring a story competition. 

“Maybe that Murphy story would do for 
an entry in the non-fiction class and go to 
Coronet as a winner,” I speculated. Short- 
ened to 1200 words, off it went to Chicago. 

No sooner was the story in the mail than 
I began wishing I had tried it as a Post 
“Report to the Editor.” So there I went: 
I queried the Post and simultaneously 
trailed the story to Chicago with a letter 
asking if I could withdraw the entry. Ar- 
thur Baum of the Post wrote, “Maybe— 
let’s see it.” I rushed a rewrite to the Post 
and bit my nails. If Baum didn’t take it 
and Chicago returned my entry or if Chi- 
cago would not and Baum—. 

A week later there came a $250 check 
from the Post and next day the entry from 
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Chicago. That was sweet, all the way 


around, 





But then I got to closing magazines. 
Either closing them or shaking up the staffs. 
Buy a piece from old Brown and go out of 
business. A magazine called This Month 
bought a 1000-worder at $100, expired 
shortly after, and my article never saw 
print. I sold Holiday a full-bloom resort 
article for $350. Bang—the famous staff 
shakeup! That was seven years age and my 
friends still think I lied about the sale. I 
sold an article to a quickie war-book called 
G. I. Joe. You guessed it—Joe didn’t live 
there any more. And so it went. 

A while back, using the same basic sub- 
ject matter as in the Holiday article, I 
wrote 1000 words and Ford Times took 
the piece at $100. All that happened was 
that people in Oklahoma objected to the 
Texas “favoritism” slant for the resort lake, 
the Oklahoma state legislature passed a 
gag resolution of protest, and Ford Times 
editors spent nearly as much on long-dis- 
tance phone calls to me to double-check 
details as they paid for the article. 

There are no pat answers in this business. 
We cannot gather in the plant every morn- 
ing and have the foreman tell us to run 
so many packages through the packing 
line. We enter the ring and box a lot of 
shadows. 

Two years ago I wrote a Western so good 
that I was sorry there was no better mar- 
ket for it than Collier’s or the Post. It was 
so damned good that I wanted to double- 
check on construction just in case it could 
be touched up here and there. I would 
buy some expert advice on the touching up. 

I'd sold more than 200 Westerns. When 
I dispatched the story with fee to a prom- 
inent critic, I felt confident not a word 
would be changed. The critic took: two 
single-spaced pages to put over his point: 
the story was no good for any market and 
nothing could be done about it. 

Outraged, I sent the yarn to my agent, 
saying nothing about the critic’s report, 
which he would not have favored in the 
first place. The agent fired it back with 
the same comment as the critic. 
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I still liked the yarn. I dragged my bleed- 
ing soul to the typewriter, addressed the 
story to Eugene Butler of Progressive 
Farmer, and he sent me $170 for it. 

So that proves the critic and the agent 
were all wet. 

No. It doesn’t prove a thing. I think 
the critic is good and I think the agent is 
good. Ninety-nine times out of 100 they 
are right in the long pull and the worst 
mistake I could make would be to get an 
exalted idea of my “unerring” story judg- 
ment. Who really knows all the answers 
and possibilities? Nobody. 

My agent, ordinarily as enthusiastic about 
stories as a pallbearer in tight shoes, once 
broke down and wired me a telegram of 
praise for a short short. “Terrific! Greatest 
story you’ve ever done!” That was four 
years ago. The masterpiece hasn’t sold yet. 
I thought the best Western I ever wrote 
was “I Hate Nesters” but it was just an- 
other title in Dime Western. I thought the 
funniest was “Terror of Tonto Canyon” 
but again Dime Western took it in stride. 
Come to think of it, nobody but my wife 
ever said anything I published was good! 

It is all very confusing. Argosy rejected 
one story because the plot, they said, was 
involved and implausible. About the same 
time, I read a Philip Wylie Des-and- 
Crunch story in the Post—something about 
the finding of a body off the Florida Keys 
and the solution of a murder involving a 
tricky lasso thrown by a Texan... . Re- 
member it? Honestly and in all seriousness, 
the ending might as well have been written 
in Sanskrit. I respect Wylie and the Post 
—who doesn’t—but I'll bet both would 
privately say they were sorry about the 
whole thing. The story was so implausible 
and involved that I doubt if any pulp in 
the land would have touched it under 
your name. But Argosy and I were not the 
Post and Wylie. 

Why is this a crazy business? Because 
the writing and publishing world is basic- 
ally a bit askew and always will be. 

We labor in a field filled with caprices 
and whims—our own and the editors’. It 
is a field of conflicting personalities, baffling 
contradictions, illogical tangents, and a 
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maze of creative oddities. Fantasy and fact 
collide in an atmosphere strangely churned, 
because creative efforts tangle with the 
cold, hard processes of printing production, 
newsstand promotion, and advertising line- 
age. 

Others punch a clock and get their pay 
on Saturday. We punch thin air. Saturday 
is just a date on which we’re 2000 words 
behind schedule for the week. 

Thin air is right. There was none thinner 
than the substance of a piece on a Pacific 
bird, the albatross, as told to me by an ex- 
sailor. But I tried to put it on paper. Al- 
though “Biggest Show-Off on Earth” cov- 
ered only five typewritten pages, This Week 





paid $350 for it. I split with the ex-sailor. 
He said, “You mean they paid this kind of 
money for that damn bird?” And rushed 
off to write a lot of stories that weekend. 

As businesses go, this is not an easy one. 
We are kicked around a good deal. Almost 
every worker in the land but us can take 
his product to market, be assured of a buyer 
when he gets there, and accept the best 
offer. I am for simultaneous submissions 
but never expect to see the practice ap- 
proved. Editors’ arguments against it do 
not make good sense to me. I deplore, too, 
the low rates paid by some magazines. But 
they’re struggling and TV isn’t helping any. 

(Continued on page 77) 





Madman Gaines Pleads for Plots 


(Continued from page 20) 


synopsis which sold to Shock SuspenStories : 


Synopsis: A man is telling his story to a 
psychiatrist. He is a fighter who accidentally 
killed an opponent. The opponent’s wife then 
called him an ugly twisted beast. The next 
morning he believes his hands have grown ape- 
like—that the woman has cursed him. The psy- 
chiatrist convinces him that he isn’t turning into 
an ape .. . that it’s all mental. Walking down 
the street he sees a mirror, looks into it, shoots 
himself. Turns out that the mirror was a trick 
one that makes a man look like a monkey. 

We pay $25 each for as many acceptable 
synopses as you can turn in. If you want to 
take a crack at the script after selling us the 
plot, we pay $8 to $10 a page. We need 6, 
7 and 8-pagers. This is no “on spec” deal. 
If we order, we accept. We figure that 
anyone who is able to sell us a synopsis 
and wants to try a script should be given 
the go-ahead on one. If it turns out badly, 
it’s a mutual loss—but we won’t get stuck 
twice. 

You should know this about our horror 
books: we have no ghosts, devils, goblins or 
the like. We tolerate vampires and were- 
wolves, if they follow tradition and behave 
the way respectable vampires and were- 
wolves should. 

We love walking corpse stories. 

We'll accept an occasional zombie or 
mummy. 

And we relish the contes cruels story. 


On the other hand, Shock SuspenStories 
do not contain supernaturalism. We want 
shock endings to wind up plain, logical 
suspense stories. 

Crime SuspenStories contain no shock. 
These are logical stories in which the villain 
tries to get away with murder—and prob- 
ably does. No cops and robbers stories. 

Virtue doesn’t always have to triumph. 

All the books are looking for what we 
call “texts,” or short-short stories. One is 
used in every magazine, running about a 
page and a half of double-spaced typewrit- 
ten material. Subject matter should fit the 
book in question. The rate on texts is 
$12.50 each. 

Our editors are easy fellows to get along 
with. Al Feldstein knows the problems of 
beginners. He started in comics at the age 
of 14, cleaning up pages and inking for 
other artists. Johnny Craig predates Feld- 
stein in comics. He started at the age of 12, 
doing lettering work. He’s one of E.C.’s 
nicest people. 

This is the first public announcement that 
Entertaining Comics, at 225 Lafayette 
St., New York 12, is looking for help from 
writers. I’ll never go back to teaching 
chemistry, but I’d like, if possible, to let 
you start to worry about where the heavy 
hides the head he chops off the society gal. 
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Part 2 


By Loella Lacefield 


AccorpiInc To “24 Steps to Contest Suc- 
cess”: “Really hackneyed phrases are com- 
binations of words used in one sequence so 
long that they are well known to everyone, 
yet they have been without sparkle or in- 
dividuality from the first time they were 
used.” 

“To the best of my ability” is a prime 
example. 

“Never say die” is another. 

In direct contrast, “Pig in a poke” is a 
familiar phrase which was originally bright. 
It could be handy to borrow. 

3—Check lead. 

4—Check ending. 

According to Professor Herrold, one of 
the top contest judges, statements should 
begin and end with forceful words. The 
All-American ConteSTAR Course lists the 
plan as: 

PERSONAL ANGLE (6 to 12 words), con- 
nective, SPECIFIC QUALITIES (1 to 6 words), 
verb, RESULTS OR BENEFITS (12 to 16 
words) . 

For example: 

“I do my washing by hand (personal angle— 
6 words) and (connective) Chipso’s rich suds 
(specific qualities—3 words) dissolves (verb) im- 
bedded dirt without rubbing, thus eliminating 
the repeated rinsings and handlings of garments 
(these 13 words are the results and benefits of 
using Chipso).” 

Mrs. Hudspeth, a consistent winner, 
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$35,000,000 

































scored with this perfect example (break 
it down for exercise) : 

I like Betty Crocker’s Stir-N-Roll recipes be- 
cause: “Green-horn” though I am, Wesson Oil 
and Gold Medal ignore my shortcomings, blend 
without coaxing, turn biscuits, pies and cobblers 
into “conversation pieces.” 

5—Check to see if entry proves what it 
says. 

Again quoting Art Reiss, “Result plus 
reason equals idea soundness.” New shoes 
feel good the first day because they need 
no breaking in. That result plus reason 
equaled a major prize in the 4952 Red Ball 
Jets contest. 

6—Be sure to check key, or proxy, sig- 
nature. 

“Keying” an entry is common practice 
among serious contesters who submit mul- 
tiple entries to the same contest. That is 
the only way a contester has of knowing 
which one of several entries won a prize. 
Keying is done by using husband’s, chil- 
dren’s, or friend’s names, or by using your 
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GIVE-AWAY 


If you missed Part I, look it up. This capsule course 
in contesting could win you a race horse, a Packard 
Clipper, or $5000 from Quaker Oats early in 1954. 


name in one entry, initials in another, etc. 
Naturally, the best entry is sent in your 
own name. 

After I had finished my check list, I rolled 
in a clean sheet of paper, got out my second 
and last Torchy qualifier and started to put 
the plan and check list to the test. 

By patterning my entry after 3 and 4 
of the check list, I came up with an entry 
that was simply written yet sounded sin- 
cere, clever and apt. But would it win? It 
was entirely different from the rhyming 
entry that had brought me Torchy’s first 
congratulations : 

My children are “picky’’ dessert eaters, but 
when Torchy’s SurPrizingly packaged Arrowroot 
Animals parade beside Mellorine, Pudding or 
Custard, their dishes wind up Spanking Clean! 

I mailed the entry just before Thanks- 
giving and on December 12 I learned that I 
had hit Torchy for the second time in two 
months. 

By further study of “Art Reiss Work- 
sheet” and “Shepherd Bulletin,” I dis- 
covered that my winning entry followed 
the same basic pattern as other national 
winners. For instance, winning entries in 
the 1952 Telechron Contest carry the same 
pattern (or entry ideas), that is—several 
strong selling points, sparked by simplicity 
in wordage. This pattern of strength plus 
simplicity will probably win in their 1953 
contest. 


One of the 1952 Telechron winners went 
even further. She started with selling points, 
used personal angles, stated her results 
and enclosed a “brightness” phrase, “grown 
and gone,” as an extra bonus: 


I want a PERSONALITY Telechron Electric 
Clock in my bedroom because: a silent, self-start- 
ing, synchronized-to-perfection Telechron PER- 
SONALITY with my ‘grown and gone” 
children’s pictures would start my day with such 
pleasant memories. (Art Reiss Worksheet.) 


Mrs. Floyd V. Daniels, grand prize win- 
ner of the General Mills Million Dollar 
Contest (1952), used the same basic entry 
pattern. The November-December issue of 
“National Contesters Association Bulletin” 
carried an article by her. “I sent in 1] 
entries and it was the 10th one that had 
the magic touch.” she said. “When those 
25 words were down on paper, I knew the 
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entry was ‘original, apt and sincere’ and 
even a little on the cute side as an extra 
bonus—and it was the only entry that was 
strictly about recipes.” Mrs. Daniels’ 25- 
word sentence brought her $20,000 and 
national acclaim. It also won her a lot of 
contesting friends, for contesters are worse 
than writers about sharing winnerisms, 
ideas, and good news. 

That is one reason why the National Con- 
testers Association* has grown so rapidly. 
From only a handful of avid contesters 
who founded the organization in 1936, 
NCA has advanced to the point where 
their 1954 goal is 100,000 active contesters. 
Their motto “Every Member a Winner— 
Every Winner a Member” is taking their 
bimonthly bulletin to all parts of the 
country. Each issue makes a special effort, 
through “how-I-did-it” articles, to keep 
members winning. NCA also sponsors 75 
local group meetings, such as our Texas 
Rangewriters and the Oklahoma Pen Wits. 
Composed of NCA members (Conte- 
STARS) and interested contesters who are 
not yet winners, these groups meet in the 
homes of contesters to discuss winning and 
losing entries. They swap contest informa- 
tion and, by means of a planned program, 
improve their contest technique. 

The National Contesters Association con- 
vention is another enthusiasm builder. 
Each section of the country has its own 
get-together, complete with big names 
such as Shepherd, Reiss, Michael Muggill, 
judging executive of California Donnelley, 
R. L. Polk, Professor Herrold, and the 
current crop of winners. 

Being a stick-at-home, I can’t attend the 
conventions, but after each one I wait 
impatiently for the next issue of “Contest 
Magazine” which always carries some of 
the most helpful speeches. The minute it 
hits the mailbox, I grab my pencil and 
start underlining usable ideas. 

As a result of my 7 point plan and my 
check list, my wins have taken a running 
jump—7 wins out of 10 tries. The latest 
one, from Nash-Kelvinator, shows that my 
entries have changed since that first “corn- 
ball” for Torchy. 


*Contact Norma Ireland, president, 549 E. Poppyfield 
Dr., Altadena, Calif. 
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I like the New Kelvinator Electric Water 
Heater because: Its modern design and heavily 
insulated, steel construction moves Kelvinator’s 
automatic heater out of the closet and into plain 
sight, ready for year-round performance. 

The bills and I are in a little better con- 
dition, but I haven’t stopped my hunt for 
new ideas and novel ways of wording them 
And neither does any other serious con- 
tester. Because there is always that “Big 
One” just around the next box top. 

That’s how it is with Mrs. Thomas E. 
Fogerty of Missouri. She says, “One day 
last year, I was working doggedly on my 
eighth Pillsbury baking entry when my son 
Tommy asked if 15-year-old boys could 
enter. 

“TI said they could .. . and he did. 

“When I asked him if he could bake and 
would do so at the Waldorf in case his 
entry won, he said yes. So we got our 
heads together and after much thought and 
many bake-offs, we worked out two simple 
but different cooky recipes. Being a boy 
and a Western fan, Tommy called them 
Hoppy’s Cronies Crunchies and TV Strip 
Cheesers.” 

On Thanksgiving they received the 
phone call—for Tommy, not his Mom. 
And when the Big Bake-Off rolled around, 
Tommy was the Fogerty who stood at the 
General Electric Range in the Waldorf. 


Contest Schools, Magazines, Bulletins 


All-American School, 1429 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., (contest course and bulle- 
tin, Prize Ideas, semi-monthly). 

Contest Courier, 4580 Hartel St., Beau- 
mont, Texas, (semi-monthly bulletin). 

Contest Magazine, Upland, Indiana, 
(monthly magazine). 

Contest Worksheet, Art Reiss, P. O. Box 
4027, Dallas, Texas. 

General Contest Service, 1609 East Fifth 
St., Duluth 5, Minn., (monthly bulletin, also 
contest course in book form called Ridin’ 
High, by Judy). 

Marshall (Stephen) Puzzle Experts Con- 
test Course, P. O. Box 106, Brooklyn 1, 
N. Y., (puzzlers contest course). 

Pen Money, published quarterly by A. D. 
Freese and Sons, Upland, Ind., (good mag- 
azine for contesters) . 


Shepherd (Wilmer S., Jr.,) School, 1015 
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“It’s great! My wife can say anything in 25 words or less.” 


Chestnut St., Philadelphia 7, Pa., (contest 
course and confidential contest bulletin, 
semi-monthly) . 

Top-Portunity, P. O. Box 623, Denver 1, 
Colo., (10 issues per year). 

What’s Cooking in Contests, Robert 
Spense, 7352 Central Ave., St. Petersburg 6, 
Fla., (monthly puzzlers bulletin). 


Contest Aids 


Absolutely necessary: 

1. Roget’s Thesaurus (can be obtained in 
pocket edition). 

2. A good desk dictionary. 

3. Rhyming Dictionary—pocket or large 
edition. 

Should have access to: 

1. Unabridged dictionary, (especially 
good for “Word” contests such as DAV’s). 

2. America’s Most Famous Quotations— 
pocket edition (study for powerful sentence 
construction). 


3. Quiz Writer's Manual—Larry Woolf, 
Radio City TV Writer’s Service, Box 6798, 
Chicago 80, Ill., (especially good for Grand 
Slam, Double or Nothing, etc.). 

4. Cartoon Contests — How to Solve 
Them, by Chas. Roy Cox, 995 East Rich 
St., Columbus, Ohio, $3.95. 

5. The Winning Entry Dictionary—Vol. 
1 and Vol. 2. 

6. The American Thesaurus of Slang, 
Berry & Van den Bark. 

7. Webster’s Dictionary of Synonyms, 
(alphabetical with cross references). 

8. The Word Finder, J. I. Rodale, (a 
book of modifiers, especially useful to con- 
testers). 

9. The Concise Biographical Dictionary, 
Fitzhugh and Morris, (600 fact-packed 
readable sketches of famous contempo- 
raries). 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Do Your Stories Make Sense? 


(Continued from page 27) 


out with 2—4—6, the next number has to 
be 8, and if we start out with 2—4—8, the 
next number has to be 16, whether we are 
dealing with a “boomerang” (retributive 
justice) story or a happy-ending story. 
Once the snowball is rolling in a certain 
direction, with the grade of the hill estab- 
lished—and the obstructions—the reader 
will be content if it smashes against the 
farmer’s biffy because it had to be that 
way. 

Then, there’s the problem of “planting.” 
Actually everything in a story is planted, 
but the term usually applies to forces or 
weapons which directly affect the climax 
of the story. Take the situation of an 
irascible old man, a sexy daughter and a 
loaded shotgun over the fireplace. In one 
of our series we subtracted 2, then multi- 
plied to get the next number, then sub- 
tracted again. Let’s think of the subtrac- 
tion device as being a parallel for the 
shotgun. If we hadn’t subtracted in the 
beginning we would have no right to start 
subtracting when the series is 10 long. 
Similarly, the factor of the loaded gun can- 
not be introduced suddenly on page 19 
of a 20-page story. It must enter into the 
series even if the old man does no morc 
than take it down to clean it. 
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You can find published stories that are 
weak in the element of progression. I 
suspect that the study of O. Henry, which 
gives many writers a lesson in the trick 
ending rather than in sound principles 
of plotting, is partly responsible for their 
failure to recognize the importance of the 
sequence factor. But as an example of a 
well-known story, [ll take “The Most 
Dangerous Game” by Richard Connell. 
One of the most exciting adventure stories 
ever written, it falls down badly at the 
tag line. 

Throughout the body of the story Y fol- 
lows X. Cause and effect are apparent. 
Rainsford is an exceptional hunter, familiar 
with the wilds; therefore, it adds up that 
he is able to construct pits and poise knives 
in trees in such a way as to trap his pur- 
suers. The General is also a hunter, has 
a mania for the chase, for the use of weap- 
ons; therefore, it’s in the figures that he is 
able to follow Rainsford even in the dark. 
In fact, we are led to believe that the Gen- 
eral is the more skilled of the two. 

Then at the end of the story, when the 
two men are face to face in the General’s 
bedroom, they draw swords, weapons more 
familiar to the Cossack than to the Ameri- 
can, and what happens? Nothing. Connell 
merely tells his reader: “He had never 
slept in a better bed, Rainsford decided.” 

Since this is a separate paragraph, end- 
ing the story, we assume that Rainsford 
has killed the General. But there is nothing 
in the preceding sequence to justify that 
assumption. At the most critical point in 
the story we are asked to take the author’s 
statement on faith. We believe it only be- 
cause we want Rainsford to win, a device 
no author can afford to rely on today. 

“The Most Dangerous Game” was writ- 
ten in 1925. Salable stories, like auto- 
mobiles of that day, didn’t need the per- 
fection we demand of them now. Today, 
you can’t get away with a non sequitur. 
Editors find plenty of stories that hang 
together 1, 2, 3. It’s a pretty slack Saturday 
when you sell them a 1, 2, 12. 
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J. G. Doar 


‘*After the first few 
lessons I felt I knew 
what a short story 
is. My success (see 
below) will not af- 
fect my study of the 
Palmer Course.”’ 





| A. E. Van Vogt 





A. B. Aretz 


** . . was a would- 

4 be writer, and a 

= . work - a - day Joe 

with no college and 

oe no travel .. . did 

-. as Palmer instruc- 

. ted and started 

selling . . .” (See 
below. ) 


“From the time I 
finished your course 
my entire income 
has been from writ- 
ing. Your course 
was a milestone in 
my career.” (Mr. 
Van Vogt’s suc- 
cesses listed below. ) 





Let’s find out if you can 
make real money writing 


The fact that you are reading Writer’s Digest indicates that you have ambition 
to succeed—to develop your ability to write for the really big money. Lots of other 
people have succeeded . . . and we are proud of the fact that over the last 35 years we 


have trained so many of them. 


Little to Lose! Much to Gain!! 


Writing is not easy. You know that! And 
learning to write for big money is even harder. 
But if you have the latent ability, and if you are 
prepared to give our course everything you've 
got, then we may be able to accomplish worth- 
while results working together. 


Learn from Professional Writers 


Your instructor, a professional writer himself, 
will soon find out if you can make it! If you 
can’t, it will show up pretty quickly, and we’ll 
tell you, and cancel your enrollment if you wish. 


Palmer Students Hit Big Leagues 


That’s the way we explained the situation to 
A. E, Van Vogt, who is now one of America’s 
top writers in the science-fiction field. That’s the 
way we put it to Graham Doar, who sold one 
story plot to (1) The Post, (2) CBS Radio and 
(3) NBC Television. That’s what we told Adam 
B. Aretz, who sold two stories for $255 before 
completing the course, and Keith Monroe, who 
has regular assignments from The Post, Collier’s, 
Reader’s Digest, and other top pay magazines. 
And many others who are succeeding. 


Famous Authors 
Recommend Palmer 
Training 


Rupert Hughes writes: “Since 
authorship is essentially a matter 
of home work, it is one of the 
few arts of which much can be 
taught by correspondence. I have found Palmer 
Institute’s instruction material most interesting, 
intelligent and helpful.” 

(Oher famous authors who endorse Palmer 
Institute are: Katherine Newlin Burt, Edward 
Thompson, and Gertrude Atherton.) 


Earn While Learning At Home 


Many Palmer students earn while learning, 
receiving small but welcome checks for material 
that may be turned out quickly, provided the 
writer has the ability and is prepared to study 
the technique. Then, Palmer training is unique 
and prepares the student for not just one field of 
writing, but for all, . . . short stories, mysteries, 
articles, radio, Television, Motion Pictures, . . . 
and you learn at home. 


First Step Is Yours 


There’s only one way to find out how we can 
help you get into the big money. The first step 
is for you to send for free booklet explaining the 
unique features of our complete instruction for 
all fields of creative writing, and for free typical 
lesson showing how we make it easier to learn. 
If you have a sincere desire to make good money 
writing, and want to find out if you are one of 
those with the potential for an exciting future, 
write today . . . don’t waste any more time! 





Palmer Institute of anieneih 
Authorship, Since 1917| “”” 


Member National Home Study Council tor 
1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-24 Veterans 
Hollywood 28, California 
Barton A. Stebbins, Pres. 
Palmer Insti Authorsbi 


FREE 
LESSON 3 HanwosY ar 2Sut., Desk 3-26 


Please send me free book, ““The Art of Writing Salable 
Stories,” and typical lesson which explains how I may 
increase my income from writing. This is confidential. 
No salesman will call. Please print clearly. 


Mr. 
BR, IP pdhivin ds ceuboee obo ersdens eset en eedes SuEtaOE Cees eee 
Miss 
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These Clubs Need Members 


WRITERS’ CLUB 


Yarnsmiths 

Contact: Ardythe Hitchcock 
4400 Victoria Park Dr. 

Los Angeles 19, Calif. 


Professional Writers’ 
League of Los Angeles 

Post Office Box 638 

Manhattan Beach, Calif. 


The Writers’ Forum 
Sec.: Regina V. Hunt 
1200 Myra Ave. 

Los Angeles 29, Calif. 


The Scriptographers 
Pres.: D. Nathe Baltes 
2856 Elm St. 

San Diego 2, Calif. 


San Pedro Writers Guild 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
820 S. Beacon St. 

San Pedro, Calif. 


Stockton Writers Club 
Pres.: George Johnson 
601 Lexington Ave. 
Stockton, Calif. 


Society of Free Lance Writers 
2007 O St. N.W., Apt. 309 
Washington 6, D.C. 


The Professional Writers’ 
Club of Washington, D. C. 

Pres.: Mrs. Naomi S. Talley 

3611 S St. N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 


The Chicago Scribblers 
Sec.: Valera Beyler 
1160 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 10, Ill. 


Scribes & Scribblers 
c/o 537 River Bank 
Wyandotte, Mich. 


Mid-West Silver Lake 
Writers Club 
Oak Haven, Fairmont, Minn. 


Nebraska Writers Guild 
Sec.: Louise M. Ackerman 
R.F.D. No. 1 

Lincoln, Neb. 





QUALIFICATIONS 


Advanced or selling writers — 
whatever their fields. Applicants 
must submit 3 mss. to be voted 
on. 


Professional writers — meetings 
not open but permission to visit 
obtainable. 


Earnest writers, professional, 
semi-pro or beginner. 


Sincere interest in writing. 


Open to anyone in L.A. Har- 
bor area with sincere interest 
in writing for pleasure or profit. 


Open to anyone seriously in- 
terested in writing—and writ- 
ing all the time. 


Serious interest in writing. 
Group passes on mss. of appli- 
cant. 


Publication of material or evi- 
dence of genuine interest in 
writing. 


Serious interest in writing sala- 
ble fiction and/or articles. 


Sincere desire to write. 


A center for area of Minn., 
Iowa and the Dakotas. 


Statewide organization for pub- 
lished writers. Applicants must 
be voted on by executive coun- 
cil, 





MEETS 
Ist and 3rd Sundays of month, 


7 p.m. 


Last Saturday evening of 
month, Wilshire district of L.A. 


Last Friday of month. 


2nd Wednesday of month, at 
homes of members. 


2nd and 4th Tuesdays. 


Ist Tuesday of month, 8 p.m., 
at homes of members. 


2nd and 4th Thursdays of 
month, Oct. through May, 8 
p.m., Mt. Pleasant Library. 


Monthly meetings and work- 
shop groups. 


Once a month. 


2nd and 4th Fridays of month, 
at homes of members. 


lst Sunday of May, June, July, 
Aug., Sept., Oct. 


2 meetings a year—spring and 
fall. 
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“It’s AMAZING WHAT SPARE 
TIME STUDY OF WRITING 
CAN DO FOR A MAN!” 


“Two years ago I was working as a mechanic and wondering 
what, if anything, the future held. In the past year I have been 
made editor of a magazine and have been selling articles steadily 
to other magazines on the side. I have just finished a book. I 
learned more about practical, effective writing from the Maga- 
zine Institute than I did from all the English courses I studied 
in school. And the precise manuscript criticism was invaluable!” 

—R. W. Stoughton, Mass.* 


Thank you, R. W. You are one of the many hundred Maga- 
zine Institute students who have discovered that WRITERS 
make the best teachers of writing. And the Magazine Institute 
is the only home study course in writing which is completely 
owned, staffed, and operated by successful writers and editors. 


Next to writing, these men and women enjoy teaching others 
to write. Their own success, their own constant contact with 
editors and publishers is your. best assurance of a practical, 
thorough, and up-to-date training. 








Our Staff Includes 





ROBERT SMITH 


Author: Hotel on the Lake; 
The Human Image; Baseball ; 
One Winter in Boston, Writing 
Fiction, Little League Catcher, 
Heroes of Baseball, and many 
short stories. 

. 
JANET WELT, formerly on 
staff, N. Y. Journal and De- 
troit Times; writer for Dell 
and Fawcett Publications. 

© 
MARY HEATON VORSE, 
author: The Prestons; A Foot- 
note to Folly; stories in Col- 
lier’s, Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, etc. And other Suc- 
cessful Writers and Editors. 








OUR STUDENTS SAY* 


ee I sold the Saturday Evening Post 
another piece.” 

. Esquire has accepted my story, 
one I sent you for criticism.” 
“I sold another story, my sixth... 
“, . . reporting the sale of another story, 
submitted as an assignment last July. The 
market was recommended in your criti- 
cism.” 
+, . « WP fire sale, after I had completed 
only four lessons.” 
. . . I’ve just sold my first fiction piece, 
cee on a characterization I did for the 
course.” 


2” 


HOW FAMOUS WRITERS GOT STARTED 


The Magazine Institute offers you a chance to learn 
to write the way famous writers did — by writing 
continually under the patient direction of a pro- 
fessional writer or editor. 

You work at home, in spare time. Every lesson 
you submit is criticised and corrected by a success- 
ful writer or editor. You proceed as slowly or as 
rapidly as you wish. You may concentrate on fiction 
or non-fiction. Before long you are turning out, 
under our direction, short stories, articles, sketches, 
whatever you seem best fitted to do. 


TEST YOUR LITERARY APTITUDE FREE! 


The Magazine Institute offers a Free Literary Apti- 
tude Test which enables you to find out for yourself 
if you have any writing talent. The test is COM- 
PL, ETELY SELF-CORRECTING. Answers are sent 
on a separate sheet so that YOU CAN DECIDE 
where you stand without misleading comment or 
unwanted flattery. 


“I sold an article to American Weekly.” SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET TODAY 


“IT have made some progress selling to Write for the FREE catalog describing the Maga- 


numerous magazines from Coronet down ge songeg 2 plan and ecg other a 

Ol value to be innin writers n uiries a receive 
f and I’m only about one-third through ee the BEST JOB IN THE WORLD, which lists un- 
n the course. solicited testimonials from successful Magazine Insti- 
* (Letters on file) tute students. Fill out the coupon and mail it NOW. 


e"""MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY™™""""""" 


The MAGAZINE (Eke Ss a 


Please send, without obligation, your current 
catalog to: 


INSTITUTE [rrr 


BRSRNE, AGNES: o.ccscccsescevccsccccscescouscten 








ree Se 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. Gankiin tusieaiaedneil Solas eas 


Rockefeller Center 
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WRITERS’ CLUB 
Fort Monmouth Writer’s 
Ww 


orkshop 
Headquarters, Signal Co: 
Claee and Fort Gicaaeuth 
Fort Monmouth, N. J. 


North Jersey Writers’ Roundup 
Contact: Sara H. Carleton 

207 Summer Ave. 

Newark 4, N.J. 


Writer’s Short Story Conference 
New York, N.Y. 

Contact: Samuel Hoffman 
2140 Knapp St. 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Rhode Island Writers’ Guild 
Contact: Mrs. Fay Dyer 
145 Colfax St. 

Providence 5, R.I. 





QUALIFICATIONS 


Interest in writing—open to 
military and civilian employees. 


Serious-minded writers. 


Active short story writers. 


Professionals and amateurs with 
genuine interest in writing. 





MEETS 


Every Wednesday evening, Post 
Library. 


Every Thursday evening, near 
} cae Square, New York 
ity. 


2nd Sunday of month, Rhode 
Island Hall, Brown University, 
Providence, R.I. 


These Writers Need Clubs 


PLACE 
Hollywood, Calif., 


or vicinity 


Mayfield, Ky., 
or vicinity 


Russellville, Ky., 
or vicinity 


Chicago, Iil., 
or vicinity 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Rockland County, New York, 
or vicinity 

New York City 

Akron, Ohio 

Wheeling, W. Va. 

Toronto, Ontario, 

or vicinity 





WRITER 


Shirley Hunter 
1510 No. Laurel Ave. 
Hollywood 46, Calif. 


Charles W. Richards 
Rt. 4 

Mayfield, Ky. 

Anne Ridings Trimble 
Route 3 

Russellville, Ky. 
William F. Schleicher 
1319 Childs St. 
Wheaton, III. 


Dolores Carbone 
32 Hubbard Place 


| Brooklyn 10, N.Y. 


Anni Buchalter 
x 205 
Monsey, N.Y. 


John W. Thorry 
194-34 115th Rd. 
St. Albans 12, N.Y. 


Ernest Stadvec 
1654 Idlewood Ave. 
Akron, Ohio 


Sylvia Kasdan 
1504 Hildreth Ave. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


. E. Caruana 
8A Bloor St. W. 
Toronto 4, Ontario 








COMMENTS 


Interested in TV and screen- 
writing. 


Will form a group if none 
exists, 


Interested in meeting with 
serious, working writers. 


| Group that will accept be- 
| ginners. 


Professional group. 


Beginners group. 
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THE $2.50 BOOK 


THAT GOT A MILLION 
DOLLARS IN PUBLICITY 


SAFER SMOKING 


by Clarence William Lieb, M.D. 


$1000 for 
2 pages 


17,500,000 circulation in 12 countries and 9 languages was the fantastic 
publicity “Safer Smoking” received when Reader’s Digest featured our 
book. After Reader’s Digest reached the stands, the major tobacco com- 
panies were forced to form a “Tobacco Industry Research Committee” 
to investigate “all phases of tobacco use and health.” 

Nation-wide publicity (Scripps-Howard syndicate and others) ; out- 
standing radio programs (Leon Pearson, Barry Gray, etc.) have helped 


us push sales up, up, up... 





EXPOSITION’S EDITORIAL EXPERIENCE 
MEANS PRESTIGE=PUBLICITY=PROFIT 


Here are the facts ... Sales are up 
92% over 1952 and are up more 
in 1954—at a time when general 
book sales show a decline 

editions of 9 titles sold out in 
record time, with 4 books in their 
Ath editions... 


These are a few of the royalty 
checks recently mailed to Exposi- 
tion authors: Raymond F. Keller, 
$1925.40; T. K. Quinn, $2123; M. 


| A. Hortt, $1655.40. 


Here is a record of proved per- 
formance, not empty promises. 
This is why Exposition leads the 
field. 

No matter what type of book 
you have written—fiction, non- 


EXPOSITION PRESS INC 


"% Dept. 42 


fiction, poetry, religious, contro- 
versial, or any other—the proved 
record of 17 years’ achievement 
assures you of a realistic appraisal 
of the sales possibilities of your 
manuscript. 

Our free 48-page illustrated 
brochure, YOU CAN PUBLISH 
YOUR BOOK, removes the mys- 
tery and gives you the history of 
subsidy publishing. Contents in- 
clude: 36 Illustrated Success 
Stories About Authors and Their 
Books; The Hows and Whys of 
Subsidy Publishing ; How to Select 
a Publisher ; When to Sign a Pub- 
lishing Contract; and other vital 
information for every writer. For 
your free copy, write today to: 





386-4th AVE., NEW YORK 16, N.Y 
in Calif.: 9172 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 46 





























THE RESPONSE TO Saga’s $5000 contest for 
true adventure stories has been overwhelm- 
ing during the past month. Entries are pour- 
ing into the magazine’s office. If you haven’t 
submitted your bid for that $1000 grand 
prize yet, this is your last chance. 

Set down the biggest adventure of your 
life—or one you’ve heard about that 
can be verified—in straightforward, simple 
language and in short story form. Although 
the contest is not restricted in regard to 
material written in the second or third per- 
son, the editors prefer that you stick to the 
first person, since that viewpoint is easier 
for inexperienced writers to handle and 
will make the story more believable. 

The contest closes Wednesday, March 31, 
1954. Stories must not be less than 1500 
words or more than 7500. Address manu- 
scripts to Saga Story Contest Editor, P. O. 
Box 1320, Grand Central Station, N. Y. 17. 


It is no secret in magazine publishing that 
the Crowell-Collier Publishing Co., which 
publishes Collier’s, American, and Woman’s 
Home Companion, has had the worst year 
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in its history with all its magazines losing 
money and only the book department in the 
black. The firm has begun a radical recov- 
ery program, however, starting with the 
change in Collier’s from a weekly to a bi- 
weekly and continuing with the appoint- 
ment of Paul Smith, formerly head of the 
San Francisco Chronicle, as president, re- 
placing Clarence Stouch, who becomes 
chairman of the board. Smith, once known 
as “the wonder boy of journalism,” is con- 
fident that Crowell-Collier may be heading 
toward one of the great turnabouts in pub- 
lishing history. 

Meanwhile Collier’s capable fiction edi- 
tor, Eleanor Stierhem MacMannis, is wide 
open for material and Woodrow Wirsig at 
Woman’s Home Companion assures writers 
that there is no truth in the rumor that the 
Companion may be the next book to drop 
fiction. Fiction continues to be an impor- 
tant part of the magazine. Fiction Editor 
Elliott W. Schryver is currently looking for 
short stories on light romance and mar- 
riage; also “problem” stories of strong per- 
sonal feminine interest; 2500-6000 words. 
The Crowell-Collier address: 640 5th Ave. 


Some Changes at Bluebook 


Andre Fontaine, the new editor on Blue- 
book, 230 Park Ave., will continue the 
magazine’s policy of using strong fiction in 
the men’s adventure field—including West- 
erns, science fiction, and detective tales. 
There will be a gradual change, however, 
in the non-fiction here. Although Editor 
Fontaine will continue to use some adven- 
ture type articles, he plans to buy more 
useful, practical material, beamed at the 
average family man living with wife and 
children in the suburbs. Subject matter for 
these articles may include school, church, 
government, handling money, husband-wife 
relationship, etc. 

Lengths of fiction and articles at Bluebook 
will not change for the time being, nor will 
payment, which is on acceptance and at a 
good rate, but Fontaine hopes eventually 
to raise the word rate. He also hopes to 
have the magazine printed on slick paper. 

Tony Gray, formerly editor of Photoplay, 
has joined Pines Publications, 10 E. 40th 
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Looking 
for a 
Publisher? 
Write for 
Booklet AA7. 
It's Free. 








VANTAGE PRESS, 
dn Calif: 6356 Hollywood — Blud., Hollyw 00d 28 


Published by 





Vol. | , No. 3 


| 
Lt “ ne nd RAR A 
At NOT 
Vaniare Press he 
vites manuscr pts 
of merit. fro m lit. 
erary agents. On 


metas under our 

tt.ve plaa 
it is “our regular 
practice to pay 


Inc., 120 W. 31 St.. New York the azent ten per 


cent of the con- 
tract price. 





"February, 1954 








Vantage Book Sales Highest In History; Firm 
Reports 53% Increase Over 1952 Figures 





Avon Reprint of 
Vantage Title Now 
On the Market 


250,000 copies of I'll Call 
Every Monday on Stands 


A first novel by Orrie Hitt, published 
a year ago by Vantage Press, has just 
been issued in 25c pocket book style 
by Avon Publishers. Titled /’ll Call 
Every Monday, the book has been 
nationally distributed in an edition of 
250,000 copies. Avon paid Vantage an 
advance of $2500 for the soft-cover 
rights to the book. 

The first edition of 5000 hard-cover 
copies of I’ll Call Every Monday are 
virtually exhausted. Only a few hun- 
dred copies remain in stock. 

To be eligible for reprint condensation, 
and other rights, your book should be 
im print. To get into print, do not 
fail to consider Vantage’s successful 
cooperative program described fully in 
our free booklet. Write for your copy 
today. Ask for Booklet AA7. 


Heavy Publicity 
Greets Book by 
Noted Educator 


Autograph parties, feature stories in 
newspapers, and radio broadcasts high- 
lighted the introduction of Son of 
Salem, the autobiography of John Mer- 
rill, one of the nation’s leading 
educators. 

Merrill, who headed the Literature 
and Dramatics Department of the 
famed Francis W. Parker School in 
Chicago for thirty-one years, helped 
train such noted stars as Celeste Holm, 
Jan Keith and Doris Humphries. Miss 
Holm has publicly acknowledged her 
debt to Mr. Merrill. 

‘I am very pleased,’’ says Mr. Merrill, 
“with the way in which Vantage Press 
has handled the sales and publicity on 
my book. You have an able and active 
staff.”” Sales on Son of Salem are 
going very well. 


Are You Looking 
For a Publisher? | 


| Then don’t fail to read Vantage’s 

valuable 24-page booklet titled | 
To The Author in Search of A | 
Publisher. It tells how you can | 
have your book published, pro- | 
moted and distributed as we have 
done for hundreds of others. Send 
for your copy today. Write to 
Peggy Stevens, Vantage Press, Inc., 

120 W. 31 St., Dept. AA7, New 
York 1. If you live on or near 
the West Coast write: Vantage 
Press, Dept. AA7, 6356 ~~ pcre 
| Blvd., Hollywood 28, Cal if. 











Arthur Godfrey Praises 
Vantage Book On His 
National TV Show 


Arthur Godfrey, on one of his recent 
nation-wide television programs, selec- 
ted Vantage’s How To Write A Love 
Letter for special comment and com- 
mendation. Written by Mare L’Heu- 
reux, Tech, Sergeant at Mitchell Field, 
New York, the book appealed to God- 
frey because of its unusual content. 
& his good-natured style, Godfrey dis- 

ed the book to his large audience 
me | said that it would be useful in 
most homes. He then described some 
of the material in it, and urged his 
listeners to buy a copy. 


Mr. L’Heureux and his book were also 
featured in December, 1953, in a half- 
age article in Newsday, Long Island’s 
ead newspaper. The book is avail- 
able at bookstores, or from the pub- 
lisher, at $2.50 a copy. 





Steve Allen, noted CBS television per- 
sonality, congratulates Clem Taylor on 
the publication of his novel, Diamond 


in the Coal Pit. This is just a small 
part of the publicity program lined up 
for Mr. Taylor’s book, published by 
Vantage Press. 


Increased national ad- 
vertising and publicity, 
larger bookstore orders, 
heavy mail orders 
account for record 


New York, N. Y. — Showing a 53% 
gain over 1952 figures, Vantage Press 
book sales hit a record high in the 
calendar year 1953, according to Alan 
F. Pater, President of the firm. 
““We have used every possible means 
of increasing sales,’’ said Mr. Pater. 
“Heavier publicity, heavier local and 
national advertising, radio and tele- 
vision appearances for our authors, 
sales trips to bookstores, bookstore and 
library mailings, and mailings direct 
to the public, all have helped in the 
fine sales performance we have turned 
in during 1953. We plan to continue 
this aggressive sales activity during 
1954, and hope to top our 1953 
record,”’ 

Many First-Edition Sellouts 
Among the outstanding performers of 
1953 were such books as Tired Feet, 
by Kathryn Morgan, which sold out 
its first edition. Other sell-outs in- 
cluded Crossword Puzzle Dictionary, 
by Ruth White, The Magic and Oddi- 
ties of Numbers, by William Gilles, 
For Goodness’ Sake, by Elgie Dale, 
and many others. 

Heavy sales throughout the country are 
being reported on such relatively new 
titles as: Lawyer in Petticoats, by 
Tiera Farrow, Son of Salem, by John 
Merrill, My Mission in Life, the first 
English translation of Eva Perén’s 
autobiography, | Was an American 
Spy (partly serialized in the Saturday 
Evening Post) by Colonel Sidney F. 
Mashbir, and others. 

The Vantage promotion and publicity 
departments have been expanded to 
handle the large program laid out for 
1954. If you are having trouble getting 
your book published, we suggest you 
consider the Vantage cooperative plan. 
To learn all about it, send for your 
copy of Booklet AA7. It’s free. 
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You are cordially invited to enter 
the Writer’s Digest Short Story Contest 


30,000 


in 200 prizes 


END in your very best short- 

short or write one now for the 
20th annual Writer’s Digest Short- 
short Story Contest. The contest is 
now open, beginning February Ist, 
and closes April 25th, 1954. 
Scripts may be any length up to 
1,500 words, but not over that 
length. There are no taboos as to 
subject matter, characters, or plots. 
Many of the 3,600 past prize win- 
ners got their very first “break” in 
this contest. The contest is open to 
all writers. 
Three impartial judges will read 
each story entered in the contest, 
and their decision is final. 
As a prizewinner, however, you are 
under no obligation to us, and may 
dispose of your story as you wish. 


OPEN TO ALL WRITERS 


for short-short stories of 1500 words 


Here are a few points that may help 
you write your story: (1) All varie- 
ties of stories, humorous, children’s 
stories, action, love, fantasy, mys- 
tery, etc., are acceptable; (2) Face 
your character with a real problem 
as close to the beginning of the story 
as possible; (3) Your plot should be 
simple and not rely on coincidence; 
(4) Bring your story alive by show- 
ing emotions and feelings, whether 


humorous or tragic. 


Select story ideas from the life about 
you——-people and places you know 
best. Markets are constantly in 
need of short shorts and many en- 


tries are bought each year. 





Ist Prize 


$750 Cash 


2nd Prize 


Your og =f story will be placed with 
a New agent who will make 
every effort to market the story on 
the usual 10% commission; and you 
will be furnished with a round trip 
ticket to New York to visit your agent 
and other noteworthy sights at a time 
selected by you, plus a day for a 
week covering your cuiuinte. 


3rd Prize 


$250 Cash 


4th Prize 


$100 Cash 


5th Prize 


The secure feeling that comes with 
owning insurance will be extended to 
this prize winner by way of intellectual 
insurance. This prize guarantees an 
ingle book of your choice up to $6 
on year for the rest of your life 
so that your mind n not 
destitute of its food through good 
times and 


6th Prize 
$75.00 Cash 


7th to 13th Prize 


Brand new 1954 Smith-Corona Port- 
able Typewriter. “—— model, com- 
pete with Page Gauge, tabulator, 

tea 598 ‘- and carrying case. Re- 


14th to 24th Prize 


All the paper you need to write on, 
plus carbon aye pon a and return 
paces gale ders for one year for 
no! work as a free lance magazine 
writer. Railway Express ges paid 
on book mss you ship or receive 
collect up to one ment, 


25th Prize 


To give you the Gane to pelich of thas 
novel or story, Writer’s Digest will 
pay a babysitter to sit with your babies. 
Maximum 60 hours. Should a man 
win, Writer’s Bom will furnish him 
room and d for one week away 
from wife ond kids. 


26th Prize 


3 cents a word for each and every 
word in your story. 


27th to 35th Prize 


A detailed and personal criticism of 
your stoi = § by the Writer’s Digest edi- 
torial st: 


36th to 40th Prize 


Two cents a word for each and every 
word in your story. 


41st to 50th Prize 


Your selection of any writer’s text or 
texts amounting to "$10.00 as listed in 
the Books-For-Writers Page appearing 
each month in Writer’s Digest. 


51st to 6th Prize 


A writer’s deluxe kit s 
for this contest - mg fy ee 


second Rw, carbons, cli 
le folders, etc., in plenti ul 
the highest quality. 


erasers, 
amounts an of 


61st to 80th Prize 


A useful and ever-ready desk pen set 
particularly handy for endorsing ac- 
ceptance 


8ist to 100th Prize 


The yd edition of the WRITER’S 
MARKET, the largest 1 collection 
of = lance ers every 
kind of writing. have 
this edition, Ss Jf, reservation 
on the next edition. 


100th to 199th Prize 


Certificate of Merit recording the place 
your story won in the contest. 


200th Prize 


One private eye, with gat. 


HERE ARE THE RULES 


Stories can be mailed 





1. All short-short stories must be original, unpublished, and 


no more than 1,500 words in length; typed or neatly 
written. Enclose stamped addressed envelope for return. 


. Entrants must enclose with their story a subscription 


(new, renewal, or extension) to WRITER’S DIGEST. 
A four months’ one dollar subscription entitles the sub- 
scriper to enter one story in this contest. A $2.50 one 
year subscription entitles the subscriber to enter two 
stories in this contest. No more than two stories can 


4. 


. All stories remain the gadusive  pepee property of | the jodioideal 


be entered by any one writer. 
separately. 


writer. names of the in 
a summer issue of WRIT. ER’S I DIGEST. rT scripts 
will be wiry as soon as possible and not later than 
August 30, 1954. 


Contest closes midnight, A, 
will read each script in 
is now open. Send stories now. 


25th, 1954. Three judges 
winners. The contest 


ee 


$3,000 


Sir: 


Contest 


Entry |= 
i soe 





The Contest Editor, WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


I am entering the WRITER’S DIGEST Short-Short Story Contest. 
(check which) ( ) Enclosed is my four month’s $1.00 subscription with ONE story. 
( ) Enclosed is my one year $2.50 subscription with TWO stories. 


Please check one of these squares: My subscription is new []; my subscription has ‘expired, 
so please renew it (; I am currently a subscriber so extend my subscription [1]. 


Seate ...... 


R———————————— 
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St., N. Y. 16, to head up a “New Projects” 
division on their fan magazines, Screenland, 
Plus TV Land and Silver Screen. 

Florence Schetty, editor of True Life 
Stories at Pines Publications, 10 E. 40th St., 
N. Y. 16, is wide open for material, but she 
wishes writers would familiarize themselves 
with the book and not send her material she 
can’t use, such as third-person stories. She 
is now in the market for good shorts—1500 
to 3000 words—not too patly plotted, with 
sincerity in narration and plenty of realistic 
detail. She wants no sophistication or well- 
heeled heroines, and a slum child, says she, 
should talk like a slum child, not like a 
schoolteacher. Emotional sequences are im- 
portant and the narrator should describe her 
feelings minutely. Stories run up to 15,000 
words. Payment is on acceptance, at 3c a 
word and up, depending on quality. 

Report is that the new Time Inc. maga- 
zine now in first-dummy stage may be called 
Leisure, when and if it is published. Cur- 
rent plans are for a 25c weekly using top 
material with chief emphasis on sport and 
related fields, with editorial appeal to both 
men and women, including the younger 
bracket. Sidney L. James, former assistant 
managing editor of Life, is responsible for 
editorial content. Address: 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


Supermarket Mag to Buy Fiction 


Better Living, 230 Park Ave., the mag- 
azine distributed in the food stores belong- 
ing to the Supermarket Institute group, 
opened its market to fiction with the Feb- 
ruary issue and will pay high rates. The 
magazine is interested in stories of young 
marriage and young love as well as suspense 
and off-beat, discerning stories that appeal 
to women under 35. Fiction must be short 
—3500 to 5000 words—and there is a need 
for short-shorts of 1500 words. Better Living 
does not buy non-fiction since articles are 
service pieces and staff written. Mrs. Bar- 
bara Hewson is editor here. 

Judge Magazine, though suspended, is 
still hanging on, looking for an angel. The 
magazine was at 11 E. 48th St., N. Y. 17. 

Peggy Graves, love story editor at Popular 
Publications, 205 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17, has 


some good pointers for writers. Concentrate 
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on action rather than introspection, she says. 
Since flashbacks in dialogue make for dull 
and confusing conversation, forget the past 
tense as much as possible. Make it clear 
from the start just who the characters are 
and cut out extraneous ones. Estab- 
lishing situation is important, but the writer 
must know exactly what she wants to estab- 
lish. Get off the ground to a good start as 
early as possible, but be sure to pull your 
story together; there must be integration. 
Miss Graves is wide open for material for 
her long string of love magazines and she 
works sympathetically with writers. 

Charm went to 35c with the February 
issue. 


This Week Needs Interviews 


This Week, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, 
can use some interviews that have depth, 
like the story they recently ran, “I Killed a 
Man.” Writers should query C. B. Roberts, 
article editor. The magazine is always look- 
ing for articles which cast new light on 
problems of the broadest interest, for highly 
entertaining pieces and news “scoops.” 

This Week is one of the best short story 
markets for lengths up to 5000 words, with 
the greatest need short-shorts of 1000 to 
2000 words. They want stories that reflect 
the problems of the times—on any subject 
suitable for family reading. Payment is on 
acceptance and good. Address the Fiction 
Editor. 

Hillman Periodicals, 535 5th Ave., N. Y. 
17, has a new one-shot publication, Cheese- 
cake, An American Phenomenon. This is a 
picture magazine, with a section devoted to 
the movie industry’s contribution to the 
“art.” 

Although Dial Press, 461 4th Ave., N. Y. 
16, deliberately keeps its list small—not more 
than 20 titles a year—an author is lucky to 
be accepted there because the firm spends 
more money for newspaper ads than any 
other trade house in the business, consider- 
ing the average advertising strength per title. 
Promotion is important to authors and every 
manuscript accepted at Dial is backed to 
the hilt by the company. This firm is con- 
stantly on the lookout for writers of promise 
in both fiction and non-fiction fields. They 
give fast decisions on most books, rarely 
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Where Pageant Press Books Are Reviewed 


Among the Many 
Periodicals Publishing 
eviews of Our Books: 
san Francisco Cail-Bulletin 
Chicago Tribune 
Washington Post 
New York Times 
Miami Herald 
Saturday Review 
Milwaukee Journal 
Boston Herald 
Houston Chronicle 
Atlanta Constitution 
Detroit Times 
Nashville Banner 
San Francisco Chronicle 
Halifax Mail-Star 
Los Angeles Examiner 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
Dayton Daily News 
Shreveport Journal 
Cincinnati Times-Star 
San Antonio Express 
Omaha World Herald 


Cheyenne State Tribune 


Portland, Oregon Journal 
Green Bay Press Gazette 
New York Journal American 


Louisville Courier-Journal 
Charleston Gazette 
Hartford Courant 
Washington Star 

New York Herald Tribune 


Memphis Commercial Appeal 
Columbus Dispatch 
Springfield, Ill. State Register 
Birmingham News 
Wilmington Journal 
Boston Post 
N. Y. World Telegram and Sun 
Seattle Times 
Detroit News 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 
Jacksonville Journal 
Brooklyn Eagle 
St. Petersburg Independent 
Knoxville Journal 
Los Angeles Sunday and 

Daily News 
Santa Barbara News-Press 
Lubbock Avalanche-Journal 
Grand Rapids Herald 
Topeka Daily Capital 


Provo Herald 

Pasadena Independent 

El Paso Times 

Montreal Matin 

Toronto Globe 

Yonkers Herald-Statesman 
Tampa Sunday Tribune 
Highland Enterprise 
Denver Register 

Eugene Register-Guard 
Tacoma News-Tribune 

Los Angeles Mirror 

San Francisco News 

Miles City Stara 

Kansas City Star 
Charleston Mail 

St. Petersburg, Florida Speaks 
Springfield Republican 
Long Beach Press-Telegram 





San Francisco Argonaut 





Fl Paso Autnor's Book 
Placed in London Museum 









‘Farierin Arms’ | 





Gets Recognition | : 
An Ei Paso author has bern} 
onored by having his book 
laced in the Imperial War 
fuseum tn London | 
Herbert George, aiitnor of 
hr . 
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Thousands of review and feature story clippings pour into our 
offices each year due to the well-integrated program of national adver- 
tising, publicity and reviewing provided for each Pageant Press book. 
An important part of the plan is the individual review list compiled 
especially for each book and taking into consideration the book’s theme 
and any regional or specialized audience appeal. 


Many copies of each book are sent (with a descriptive publicity 
release and photo of the author) to important national review media 
no matter how specialized the book’s appeal for we believe as do our 
authors that only when a book stands on its own merits before review- 
ers nationally can the success of the publication and the writer’s work 
be estimated. Copyrighted copies are sent as well to movie studios, 
reprint houses, book clubs and foreign representatives. 


All this, of course, is in addition to the Pageant Press exclusive 
advertising program which includes dozens of full page ads yearly 
in national newspapers and magazines. For full details of how Pageant 
includes such advertising in every contract without extra cost to the 
author as well as information regarding our publication plan, write 
today for our free booklet W-2. Our editors will look forward to 
reading your script (we report on publication possibilities and costs 
within one week) with no cost or obligation on your part. 








FOREIGN 
REPRESENTATIVES: 


PAGEANT PRESS 


130 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


GREAT BRITAIN: Pearn, Pollinger and Higham, Ltd.—CANADA: Burns & MacEachern 
—DENMARK: Grafisk Forlag—BELGIUM: Les Editions Excelsior—ITALY and FRANCE: 
Gherado Casini-NORWAY: Per Mortensen—SWEDEN: Albert Bonners Forlag— 


SWITZERLAND: Graphis Press. 














keep a manuscript more than two weeks. 
George Joel is editor and publisher of Dial 
Press. 


Bold, the pocket-sized monthly men’s 
magazine, will go to four colors with the 
March issue, but there will be no rise in 
price. 

Cavalier, 67 W. 44th St., N. Y. 36, since 
it has gone monthly and added 16 pages to 
its contents, will need more material than 
ever. The biggest need here is for first- 
person adventures — recent, contemporary 
material, rather than historical. The mag- 
azine can use occasional male service pieces 
—-self-help in any form, medical, vocational, 
job advancement, etc. They always need 
expose articles of national or international 
interest and significance. Writers should 
send outlines to Editor Andrew Hecht, who 


“Where's this going?” 








gives fast and fair decisions. Cavalier is still 
using a condensation of a Gold Medal Novel 
in each issue, instead of buying outside fic- 
tion, but this policy may not continue 
indefinitely. 

Merle E. Severy has resigned as senior 
editor of A. A. Wyn, 23 W. 47th St., N. Y. 
36, and has given no inkling of his future 
plans. 

New Liberty, the Canadian magazine, 
changed its name to Liberty with the Feb- 
ruary issue. (See p. 2, this issue, for 
Liberty's editorial requirements. ) 


RD-TV Tie Up 


Reader’s Digest, Pleasantville, N. Y., has 
made arrangements with Alpha Produc- 
tions, Inc. for television use of certain Digest 
material. The author will receive a flat pay- 





PRACTICAL SERVICE FOR WRITERS! 


Rush your story to sidele Bailey for that $3.00 thorough, marketing analysis, editing. Report on shorts $1.00. Youthful 
writers invited to submit. My background, author, 15 years ‘Radio Editor,” (TV). Personal interview by appointment. 


39 Ocean Street 
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ment of $500 for each piece used by the 
TV firm—more if the basic Authors League 
minimum is raised beyond that figure. If 
the author of an article to which the Digest 
owns TV rights is approached for a possible 
dramatization by some other TV group, the 
request must be cleared with Alpha Produc- 
tions. That organization can retain the 
rights by agreeing to produce the article as 
one of their television series within a two- 
year period. Otherwise, the Digest will re- 
assign TV rights to the author on request. 

The A.&P. Company has banned all sales 
of comics and many romantic slicks in its 
chain of supermarkets. Publishers and writ- 
ers wonder if this is a trend. 

Coronet, 488 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22, is 
particularly in the market for important 
cover pieces. At the present time, the maga- 
zine is interested in: first, profiles of women 
—not outstanding women of national im- 
portance, but personalities who have made 
their impact on communities and regions; 
second, pieces that have strong elements of 
action, adventure and surprise; third, pro- 
files of sport personalities—sports achieve- 
ment alone is not enough—the subject of 
this kind of article must have other qualities 
justifying the profile; fourth, pieces on 
individuals or groups who have succeeded 
in conquering defects and destructive situa- 
tions in their communities — but juvenile 
delinquency has been overdone; lastly, 
stories of dramatic disasters that have not 
been used over and over. Writers should 
send outlines to John Barkham, managing 
editor. 


Wide Open for Fact Crime 

Georgia Cooper, editor of the fact detec- 
tive magazines at Skye Publications, 270 
Park Ave., is looking hard for off-beat stor- 
ies for her magazine, True Mystery. These 
should be true fact pieces with documen- 
tation, but they should have an accent on 
the mysterious that makes them read like 
fiction. No ghost stories are wanted but the 
plot can deal with anything from mind- 
reading to actual, but mysterious murder. 
Many of these stories have a solution ques- 
tion box insert for the reader, with the 
answer appended elsewhere, though an 
occasional unsolved true mystery is used. 
The top length here is 3000 words, but the 
shorter piece—500 words or even a para- 
graph filler—has the best chance for a 
quick sale. Photos help sell the story, but 
pay for these is included in the story rate. 
The maximum rate is $100—not high, but 
decisions are very fast. 

For her other crime books, Editor Cooper 
is particularly in the market for personality 
pieces dealing with experts in crime—such 
as a chief of police. “Anniversary stories” — 
the follow-up on a notorious crime commit- 
ted 10 or 15 years before—are of interest, 
but the writer must never forget the im- 
portance of the “crime doesn’t pay” theme. 
Lengths here are short, too—2500 to 3000 
words. Titles are Police Detective, Women 
in Crime, True Crime Detective, Special 
Detective and Best True Fact Detective. 
Like True Mystery, they are all bimonthlies. 

Manhunt, 545 5th Ave., N. Y. 17, is open 
for new writers in all lengths from 1000 to 
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BEATRICE JONES 


Author's Representative 
formerly with: SYDNEY A. SANDERS LITERARY AGENCY, 


PARAMOUNT PICTURES story department, 
associate editor of ARGOSY 


IF YOU HAVE SOLD; my fee is the usual 10% commission 


TO UNPUBLISHED WRITERS: | will help you to produce salable fiction by criticism, help in re-plotting, 
re-writing. Fee for detailed letter of criticism: $1! per thousand words up to 5,000; 50c per thousand 
thereafter; minimum fee $5. Special rates for novels. 


Phone: Circle 7-8254 


NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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20,000 words. John McCloud, editor, says: 
“It’s essential that writers examine a copy 
of Manhunt before submitting to us. Unlike 
other crime magazines, we don’t care for 
stories of deduction or detection, but are 
strictly interested in hard-boiled, unsenti- 
mental stories of the seamier sides of life, 
dim-lit rather than high-toned locales. We 
report promptly on submissions, generally 
within a week.” Only fiction is purchased. 
Fact material, like Vincent Gaddis’ “Crime 
Cavalcade,” is staff-written. 


Westerns Better Than Ever 


There is better writing and plotting in 
Western stories these days, says James Hen- 
dryx, Jr., editor of the big group of West- 
erns at Pines Publications, 10 E. 40th St., 
N. Y. 16. The greatest demand here is for 
shorts up to 5000 words, since there is never 
a big inventory in this length. Novelettes 
run 10,000 to 15,000 words, and in the 
longer stories Hendryx can use more adult 
subject matter, with few taboos. Western 
background, of course, is a must. Inciden- 
tally, Editor Hendryx likes a twist in his 
short-shorts. Titles here include Masked 
Rider Western, Popular Western, Range 
Riders Western, Rio Kid Western, Five 
Western Novels, Texas Rangers, Triple 
Western, West, Thrilling Western, Exciting 
Western, and Top Western Fiction Annual. 

The December issue of True had the 
largest circulation in its history—1,925,000. 

Signet Key Books, 501 Madison Ave., 
now buys originals as well as reprints. These 
will be non-fiction books of information, 
education and inspiration. Rates and lengths 





To My Valentine 


Here you come with mop and broom, 
Bestirring me to leave the room— 
I’m in the kitchen story-writing, 
I’m in the bathroom verse-inditing— 
It matters not what room I’m in, 
That’s where cleaning must begin! 
Just hang yourself out on the line, dear, 
When I’m at work, and I will sign, dear, 
Myself your doting Valentine, dear! 

A. S. Flaumenhaft 
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are not fully determined. Writers should 
query the Editors before submitting materia], 

Pageant, 535 Sth Ave., is a text-and-pic- 
ture magazine in small format. A query in 
advance is advisable. The magazine covers 
almost all subjects, but is especially inter- 
ested in timely articles and pieces about or 
told in terms of people. Sprightliness, 
freshness, and a new way of looking at 
things are, of course, most desirable. Pay- 
ment, on acceptance, runs up to about $75 
a page. Harris Shevelson edits. 

Betty Phares, editor of Your Romance, 
Crestwood Publishing Co., 1790 Broadway, 
N. Y. 19, is using an off-beat story in each 
issue—a confession story with a ghost or 
other world angle. For an example of this 
interesting departure from the usual con- 
fession plot, writers should read “Ghost 
Love,” in the December issue of Your Ro- 
mance. A recent story, “They Called Me 
Witch,” dealt with an innocent girl who 
was the victim of mass hysteria and super- 
stitious ignorance in the “hex” country and 
still another, “My Haunted Heart,” told of 
a middle-aged spinster who left the world 
of reality for a dream. 


Remember when writing for Your Ro- 
mance that this magazine appeals to women 
of all ages. Heroines need not always be 
“younger than springtime.” Nor need they 
always be beautiful, though they should be 
attractive. And it is possible for love to 
come to a woman over 30. 

As for the other stories in the magazine, 
Mrs. Phares is a little tired of the pregnancy 
plot in which the heroine becomes noble at 
the mere whisper of tiny garments. She 
prefers an “honest” story, like the one called 
“Tl Hated My Baby,” in which the heroine 
did not adore her child—at first sight. She 
also pleads with writers not to make their 
villains too smooth and slick right from the 
start, nor their heroes too honest and home- 
spun. It is possible for a man to appear in 
a story driving a convertible and not turn 
out to be a villainous seducer. 


More Women Writing Stf 


A good reference book in the science fic- 
tion field is The Best From Startling Stor- 








ies, compiled by Sam Mines, who is editor 
of Startling Stories, Thrilling Wonder Stor- 
ies, Wonder Story Annual and Fantastic 
Story Magazine at Pines Publications, 10 E. 
40th St., N. Y. 16. 

Editor Mines is looking for an adult ap- 
proach in his stories and good characteriza- 
tion. Humans must come first, machines 
second. He does not want gadget stories. 
Neither does he want anything too avant- 
garde. Science fiction, he says, has been de- 
fined as a story that, however improbable, 
could happen—unlike fantasy. It is basically 
a story of fresh ideas, provocative and con- 
troversial. This is an exciting field for writ- 
ers to work in, and one in which—rather 
oddly — there are increasing numbers of 
women writers as well as readers. (The 
women, says Mines, are apt to turn out 
colorful but more introspective stories. ) 

Though dictatorship, destruction of the 
earth, Adam and Eve, etc. have been done 
to death, a story with one of these worn-out 
plots can be sold tomorrow—if it has bril- 
liant and unusual handling. But, as a rule, 


the successful story lies somewhere between 
the rocket-to-the-moon tale and the unsat- 
isfying, “arty,” mystical yarn. 

For Startling Stories, novels should run 
30,000 words, novelettes, from 10,000 to 
15,000, shorts, 1000 to 5000. For Thrilling 
Wonder, novels run around 20,000 words, 
novelettes about 10,000, shorts, 1000 to 
5000. Fantastic Story uses only shorts of 
1000 to 5000 words. Articles for the three 
magazines—they are all quarterlies, by the 
way— are open to specialists in the field. 
Payment is on acceptance, at Ic to 2c a 
word. 

Dana Tasker, editorial director at Look, 
has resigned, and with him Executive Edi- 
tor William Lowe and Managing Editor Les 
Midgley—quite a shake-up at Look. The 
new editorial director will be Daniel D. 
Mich, former executive editor of the mag- 
azine, who has been with McCall’s for the 
last three years. Editor Mich will have a 
healthy magazine to work on. Look’s adver- 
tising revenue for 1953 was 23 million, high- 

(Continued on page 59) 





master the tricks of the trade. 


keep you from selling your stories, 


ARE YOU WASTING YOUR TIME? 


If you are anxious to become a consistently selling writer in good markets, STOP AND 
TAKE STOCK! Are you wasting valuable time and effort in writing stories which won’t 
sell? Stories are bought only if they are good, and you will become successful only if you 


If your stories persist in bouncing back to you; if you can’t find the blind spots which 
ou need the skilled and sympathetic guidance of a critic 
who has helped many hitherto unpublished writers become successful professionals. 

For more than eighteen years I have been helping ambitious men and women, and the 








results have been very gratifying. Writers, with whose work I’ve dealt, are now selling their 
manuscripts to leading magazines and book publishers. And some have had their stories and 
books screened. This success can be traced to the fact that my work is designed to fit each 
individual’s needs instead of putting all clients through the same paces. 

If you believe in yourself and are sincere in your desire to break into print, let me hear 
from you. I'll send you my FREE pamphlet, and if I take you in my limited group you'll 
become a selling writer or my work with you won’t cost you a penny! 


DEVELOPING A LITERARY IMAGINATION 
A Training Program 


Every writer must use and develop his imagination. Literary imagination can be developed in the normal 
mind, just as a limb may be developed by exercise. A few short weeks of honest, daily work as outlined in 
Developing @ Literary i ination, will spur your imagination and enthusiasm. You will discover untapped 
sources for story material. Your writing will be vivid and alive, and—most important to you—your manuscripts 
will become salable. 

The finest piece of writing instruction I’ve seen in rw * says the ged of a dozen a pebtited books. 

Pe ae pemenye | stimulating and helpful. . . . Wish had it years ” says another of the many hundreds 
of satisfied this supeboleaienlly sound and tested training met 
To make this training program accessible to all writers, I ben set the price at $1.00 a copy. 


GEORGE KELTON 














MALIBU CALIFORNIA 
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By Leo Shull 


Aspout 25 YEARS Aco when a producer 
could put on a show for $5,000 or even 
$2,000, a playwright or newspaperman 
could come to the producer with “an angle” 
for a play, give the theme, a thread of plot 
and a few interesting scenes, and get a 
“go ahead” or “here’s a couple hundred.” 
The play would go into the writing stage. 

One amusing incident involves a play- 
wright who was losing heavily at dice. He 
excused himself, ran across the street to a 
producer, holding some blank sheets of 
paper. He gave the producer a 15-minute 
“pitch,” pretending to read him the outline 
of a new play and even some dialogue. The 
producer advanced $250, which the play- 
wright lost. But a couple of weeks later, he 
had a finished first act. 

“You know,” said the producer after 
reading it, “it’s not nearly as good as the 
first draft you read me.” 

The other day we were with a few other 
newspapermen, a press agent and a pro- 
ducer. One of the newspapermen and the 
press agent had an idea for a musical 
comedy. They outlined it, then said they 
would do a six-page synopsis for an advance 
of $1,000. So far the deal hasn’t been con- 
summated, but we cite it as an example of 
the advances being paid today. 

Our attorney, Ira Blue, who is a theat- 
rical lawyer and handles many theatrical 
negotiations, tells us that a musical comedy 
in written form often commands an advance 
option of $5,000 if it is by a famous author 
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or if it is an unusual script. A $2000 to 
$3000 advance is considered average. An 
agent who holds out for a larger advance 
often loses the deal. And, since the money 
is merely an advance against royalties, it 
doesn’t really matter whether the advance 
is higher or lower, unless the agent or 
playwright wants to pressure a producer to 
go through with a production—even this 
doesn’t work because a producer who has 
to risk a quarter million dollars is not going 
to worry about that extra thousand dollars 
he had to shell out. 

Options for straight plays seem to run 
$100 or $200, which validates the options 
for one or two months. The Dramatists 
Guild contracts calls for a minimum of $100 
per month. Since rewriting and financing 
take a long time, most producers try to con- 
tract for a six to 12-months’ option, and the 
first $100 option contract specifies that the 
producer has a right to renew. 

The instant a producer options a play, 
and sometimes before, he goes after a direc- 
tor and/or star. An important director or 
famous star enhances his “property,” and if 
he can sign one or both, he is in a powerful 
position to get financing. He can show that 
other successful names have approved his 
choice of script. 

A star’s pulling power at the box office 
is rated very important by the financiers. 
Many stars can outpull negative reviews by 
critics. Occasionally, a producer will ignore 
this factor and depend on the script and 
an imaginative production, but most pro- 
ducers are cowards and frantically hunt 
down their stars first. 

Although 200 to 300 plays are optioned 
each year, of the 6000 plays copyrighted 
yearly in Washington only 75 reach the 
rehearsal stage. A play may open out of 
town for a tryout and still not come to 
Broadway. The producer is so discouraged 
by preliminary notices and by the advice 
of experts that he closes the show and re- 
turns whatever money is left to the backers. 

This reliance for production upon special- 
ists who call themselves “producers” seems 
to us to be a great weakness of our modern 
theatre. In the old days, 50 years ago, 100 
years ago, plays were presented by either 
the playwrights or the stars themselves. 
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Many stars owned their own companies and 
even the theatres. There was no middleman 
called a “producer.” The emergence of 
this occupation and its limitation to the 
raising of money and payment of bills was 
not a boon to the theatre. The measuring 
stick became: “Will the show make money, 
enough to pay $12,000 a week rent to the 
theatre owner. If not, nix.” This is a 
pretty miserable cultural standard to fly 
atop the American theatre. 

And so for years we have been telling 
actors and writers: “Produce your own 
shows. Then you can express rather than 
stifle your innovations.” 

The answer is, “I’m not a businessman.” 

Our answer is: “Why not? If you can 
master the arts, why can’t you learn busi- 
ness management?” 

“Where can I get money?” is the next 
question. 

The same places the producers get it. 
They tackle friends, strangers and investors. 

A myth prevails that becoming involved 
in business diminishes or impairs your art. 
We always cite the great artists who are 
good businessmen. Among the actors, there 
are: Chaplin, Ferrer, Olivier, Welles, 
Laughton. 

How about women? Can women writers 
and actresses enhance their work and suc- 
cess without—here is what worries them— 
losing their femininity. The answer is yes. 
Bernhardt did it. Paulette Goddard and 
Gloria Swanson are also good examples. 
We were interviewing Arlene Dahl a couple 
of days ago and we posed the question to 
her. She designs and manufactures sleep- 
wear. In addition, she told us, in the past 
six months she has decided to start produc- 
ing her own shows and films. The roles she 
has been getting have been so colorless and 
repetitive that she is hunting a play, wants 
to produce it herself. (She stays at the 
Hotel Plaza in New York, although she 
will be in Hollywood until the end of 
February.) We detected no trace of mas- 
culinity in Miss Dahl. 

Relying on businessmen depreciates ar- 
tists and lowers their art. The great artists 
among writers and actors are those who 
can carry through the whole operation of 


putting on a play. As we’ve often said, 
writing a play is only 10% of the work. 

We'd like to cite an instance of the above. 
Just read it in a newspaper. Carly Mills, a 
sketch writer and song composer, has had a 
musical revue written for more than five 
years. Each year he tried to interest a pro- 
ducer and several times he succeeded, but 
the show never went on. We’d meet him 
on the street and ask: “What’s doing?” 
“Soon,” he’d say. 

Now we read that he got a TV program 
to do a capsule performance and announce 
that this revue was looking for “angels.” 
He himself was on the program, doing nar: 
ration and setting the scenes. After the 
show, hundreds of phone calls and letters 
were received from people asking how they 
could invest, how much a share would cost 
Even the sponsor of the TV program called 
to inquire about possible investment. 

* * * 

A new organization called Wardwin Pro- 
ductions has opened offices at 510 Madison 
Ave. Eddie Hyans, an actor, heads the 
firm. The first production is scheduled foi 
next fall. Scripts are being accepted for 
consideration. 

Paul Vroom, a producer and _ business 
manager, is reading scripts for future pro- 
duction. He’s at 152 West 42nd St. 

Harold Bromley produced a show, The 
Dead Pigeon, but it closed a few weeks ago. 
He will now turn his attention to another 
play if he can get a good one. 45 West 
45th St. 

Mrs. F. W. Cox is associated with Kluen- 
ter-Miltiades in the production of children’s 
shows, using children in the cast. 172 East 
91st Street. 

Joseph Roth and Gabriel Katzka. We 
know Katzka, a young man in his 20’s who 
has been successful in raising money for 
other producers’ shows. He has gotten 
thousands of dollars in financing for Ferrer 
shows, for the musical Top Banana and for 
other musicals. 246 West 46th St. 

Symons and Perlman. This is a new pro- 
duction team. They had a play optioned 
and scheduled for production, but later 
called it off. 489 Fifth Ave. 


(Continued on page 70) 
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By Frank A. Dickson 
April Article Possibilities 


1. APRIL FOOL PRANKS OF 
LONG AGO, AS RECALLED BY THE 
OLDEST RESIDENT OF YOUR CITY. 
Pranks that involved property damage; 
stunts pulled upon teachers; jokes that 
backfired. How old is the empty pocket- 
book gag? 


2. BROTHERS OF YOUR SECTION 
WHO ARE WELL KNOWN AS PRO- 
FESSIONAL OR AMATEUR CLOWNS. 
Slant: how spreading fun provides as 
much happiness for the entertainers as for 
the audience and also offers the cheapest 
“medicine.” The brothers’ most reliable 
gags; newest material in their repertoire; 
gags connected with current events. How 
to shut up smart-alecks. Entertaining chil- 
dren in hospitals. 


3. KILLING OF JESSE JAMES 
BY ROBERT FORD ON THIS DAY IN 
1882. Graves of outlaws and gangsters; 
ages of these criminals when killed. No- 
torious badmen who died natural deaths. 
Any “charms” carried by lawbreakers to 
ward off the Grim Reaper? 


4. CAGE FACTS. See the local zoo 
keeper about the making of various types 
of cages. Housing peculiarities of animals; 
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making certain the cages are strong enough. 
Any escapes? Slant: the Biblical advice 
regarding a house with a good foundation 
applies to animals as well as people. 


5. A YOUNG GIRL OF YOUR 
COUNTY WHO HAS MADE A LARGE 
NUMBER OF QUILTS. Who taught 
her? Time consumed in making a quilt; 
unusual designs; revenue from sale of 
quilts. 


6. THE CURATOR OF THE OLD- 
EST MUSEUM IN THE STATE. The 
most interesting exhibits; stories behind 
the oldest objects; latest acquisitions; lead- 
ing donors; insurance on articles; prevent- 
ing visitors from inflicting damage. Are 
women more interested in antiques than 
men? 


7. MAINTAINING THE SIGNAL 
SYSTEM OF A RAILROAD IN YOUR 
STATE. Slant: the unknown heroism of 
railroad workers in keeping the train on a 
safe and regular schedule in spite of ob- 
stacles, such as rough weather. The various 
signals and the constant check of equip- 
ment. 


8. THE CHAMPION “GRANNY” IN 
YOUR COUNTY. Are the midwife’s 
services still in demand? The most babies 
she has delivered in a single day; the long- 
est distances she has journeyed in the inter- 
ests of the stork; the number of children 
she has reared. 


9. THE END OF THE WAR BE- 
TWEEN THE STATES. General Robert 
E. Lee surrendered to General U. S. Grant 
at Appomattox on April 9, 1865. The ages 
of the Northern and Confederate war lead- 
ers at the time of the surrender; ages of 
heroes of other conflicts at the conclusion 
of hostilities. 


10. INDUSTRIAL HOMES MAIN- 
TAINED BY THE SALVATION ARMY 
FOR REBUILDING THE CHARAC- 
TERS OF MEN. Anniversary angle: 
William Booth, founder of the Salvation 
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Army, was born on this day in 1829. Meth- 
ods employed in the industrial homes; re- 
markable rejuvenations. 


11. OUT OF GAS. Interview oper- 
ators of local service stations about their 
most unusual experiences in responding to 
SOS calls for gas. Longest distances; 
deadbeats; attempts at robbery by persons 
faking empty gas tanks. What day of the 
weck leads in “out of gas” customers? 


12. NEW WILD ANIMAL ACTS. 
How the trainer achieved the results; ani- 
mals that respond best to kindness; mak- 
ing enemies in the animal world cooperate. 
Slant: how the trainer has found that 
some wild animals are born showmen. 


13. AN INSIGHT INTO A MUSI- 
CAL INSTRUMENT FACTORY. Are 
the workers musically minded? Can they 
play instruments? The musical accomplish- 
ments of the owners. Most popular instru- 
ments at present; those that have staged a 
comeback in recent years; improvements 
in instruments. 


14. A LOCAL WOMAN WHO IS 
WIDELY KNOWN FOR HER GIFTS 
TO CHARITY. Latest donations; sums to 
schools and churches; how she has been the 
sponsor of events. Slant: how she has used 
her wealth to make dreams of her youth 
come true. 


15. THE FIRST NEWSPAPER IN 
YOUR COUNTY. Are any copies still in 
existence? The editors and their policies; 
contributors; outstanding events chronicled 
in the newspaper; the longevity of the 
publication. 


16. THE DEAN OF LOCAL WELD- 
ERS. His most difficult jobs in welding; 
narrow escapes from death; safeguards for 
welders; the progress of the city during the 
subject’s career. 


17. A LOCAL COLLECTOR OF 
BOTTLE CAPS WHO MAKES THEM 
INTO A NUMBER OF OBJECTS, AS 





HAVE YOU READ CONFESSION CLINIC MONTHLY? 


. » Chockfull of market news and writi tips, this news- 
ietter is free for Confession Clinic clients. And what is 
Confession Clinic? It’s a_criticism-sales service exclusively 
for confession writers. We give frank, fast reports! We 
really know the confession market inside and out! Reading- 
criticism fee per 1000 words; 3 minimum) substituted 
for straight 10% commission after first sale. Stamped, ad- 
dressed envelopes must ipts. 


CONFESSION CLINIC 
Suite 1004, 516 Sth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 


PROFESSIONAL MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Electromatic typewriter — Fine Bond Paper 
Over 10 years’ experience 
Corrections in oe punctuation, grammar 
Additional Service 
Accurate, skilled re NOGRAPHIC service 
Dictate your thoughts over the telephone or in person 


JEANNE FEINGOLD 
767 Carroll Street, Brooklyn, WN. Y. Telephone—ULster 7-5719 




















FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; world- 
wide clientele. Modern methods. iting, revising, rewriting, 
ghosting. instruction; books, stories, speeches, articles, poems, 
fiction, non-fiction, text-books. Each properly typed when ready. 
Free carbon on white Yaa $1.25 to $1.75 a thousand word 
average. Minimum $6. 


A A. GWIN-BUCHANAN 


(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
Dept. 7, 2140 Empire St., Stockton 5, California 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS ARE PRECIOUS... 
Protect them and Please Editors 
with These Sturdy, Tailored Containers 


© Attractive Gun-metal Lacquered @ Tough As a Boot 
ts for Years @ Holds to 500 Sheets Flat 








Send M. 
208 West Cypress St. 


GHOSTWRITER 


Over twenty years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it 
for you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Cor- 
respondence requires return postage. 


NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, W. D. Miami 33, Florida 


A PERSONAL SERVICE 
Planned for You! 


24 years experience helping new writers in publication, 
screen and TV. fields; FREE DETAILS. 
ADELINE M. ALYORD 
1811 North Cherokee Avenue 
Hollywood 28, California 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
By Experienced Stenographer 


Free carbon, extra first and last pages, mailed flat, 50c 
per thousand words plus postage. Poetry Ic per line. 


HELEN D. CAMERON 


Algona, lowa 


lf Your Stories Don’t Sell 


you need the kind of help that 20 years of 
experience as magazine editor qualifies me 
to give you. I can show you how to make 
your stories acceptable, and tell you where 
to submit them for sale. Free reading and 
report on short stories. Low rates for edi- 
ting book manuscripts and Ghost-writing. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


23D Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


©. to THE BOX KING 
Glendale 4, California 























Box 474 
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MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and accurately. Minor corrections made. Carbon 
copy and an extra first and last page. Mailed flat. 
60c per thousand words. 


MRS. LEO J. SISSON 
380 Second Avenue West Haven 16, Conn. 








LOWER PRICES FOR BETTER HELP 
Consult: MARY KAY TENNISON 


Authors Agent & Counsellor 


For Coaching, Editing, Revision, Ghostwriting and 
Marketing of Books & Plays. Phone DU 9-8967 or write: 


Box 57275, Flint Station, Los Angeles 57, California 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By college graduate. Flawless spelling and punctuation, 
beautifully tailored on best bond and carefully proof- 
read. Extra first page, free carbon, mailed flat. 20c 
per finished page, plus postage. 


PATRICIA M. GRUMAN 
5652 N. Virginia Ave., Chicago 45, Illinois 








WRITERS’ RETREAT 
IN SUNNY MEXICO 


Large, comfortably furnished rooms; delicious, home- 
cooked meals; swimming pool. Only $64 a month! 
For full details write to: 

DAVID MARTIN 


Lista de Correos, Saltillo, Coahuila, Mexico 








WRITERS should know that... 


The service that saves you time and money 


SCRIPT DELIVERY SERVICE 
is now located at 
111 East 26 St., New York 10, N. Y. 


There are NO fees other than delivery charges. 
‘rite for free circular. 








EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 


25 years’ experience 
Manuscripts neatly typed (in pica or elite type) 20-Ib. 
bond paper, with one carbon, extra first and second 
Pages, minor corrections. 40 cents per thousand words, 
plus return postage. 


KAYE TYPING SERVICE 


Box 389 Grove City, Pennsylvania 








$15 FOR FIFTY WORDS 
NOT EXCEPTIONAL! 


No hard-to-acquire writing skill needed! Scores of car- 
toonists, editors daily seeking brief, humorous ideas, $10 
paid for a single sentence; $15 or more for a single gag 
idea; up to $100 for jokes! “‘HOW TO WRITE AND SELL 
SHORT HUMOR” clearly —s you HOW to contact and 
work with cartoonists, 18) to recognize and use the 
thousands of basic humor p Mg HOW to apply simple 
humor fundamentals, HOW to submit ideas, ETC. Humor 
can increase sales of most form of writing. Learn 
fundamentals. READ WHAT THESE EXPERTS SAY: 
EerE aa ie ae GAGWRITING BOOK IN 
EXIS —Joe Biaze, Editor, GAG LINES. “A 
TH OROUGHLY PRACTICAL WORK WITH JUST THE 
EXPLICIT pinec sion NEEDED” . A. Crawford, 
Editor, AUTHO JOURNALIST. rst of magazine 
markets for oa oad jokes included. Order your copy 
today—only $2.00 COMPLETE! 


FORBES PRESS 


1101 West A Street Dept. D-3 Belleville, Illinois 
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AIRPLANE MODELS AND BASKETS. 
The number of tops he has collected; the 
greatest source of his supply. How many 
tops are used in fashioning certain articles? 


18. EASTER SUNDAY. The fore- 
most egg county in your state. Who is 
“Mr. Easter Rabbit” himself, the champion 
egg seller? The historical association of 
eggs with the observance of Easter. Mark- 
ets for the “egg-men” of the top hen-fruit 
county. 


19. WELL-KNOWN “GEORGES” 
OF YOUR CITY. Slant: how the saying, 
“Let George do it” sums up their service 
to the city and county. Chief achieve- 
ments of local Georges; humble beginnings 
of the most successful ones; Georges who 
have held numerous offices in civic, reli- 
gious, and business affairs. 


20. A FEMININE JOHNNY APPLE- 
SEED OF 1954. Kinds of trees in which 
she specializes; benefits of her tree labors; 
how trees fascinate her. Tree facts, as re- 
lated by the subject; species of trees in the 
state. 


21. BEGINNING OF THE SPAN- 
ISH-AMERICAN WAR, ON APRIL 21, 
1898. The present commander of the 
Spanish-American War veterans in your 
state; his military career; current activities 
of the organization in your county and 
state. 


22. AUCTIONS AT ART GAL- 
LERIES. Frequency of the auctions; high- 
est prices brought at auctions; experiences 
of veteran auctioneers. 


28. THE ADVENT OF MOTION 
PICTURES LOCALLY. It was on this 
day in 1896 that the first public showing 
of a motion picture was made in New York 
City. The first movie theater owner in 
your city; early film fans who still remain 
screen devotees. 


24, THE LOCAL SCHOOL- 
TEACHER WHO IS THE MOTHER 
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OF MORE CHILDREN THAN ANY 
OTHER LOCAL EDUCATOR. Slant: 
how her techniques in handling boys and 
girls were acquired outside the classroom. 
Her role in the home; numerous interests 
of her sons and daughters; helping the chil- 
dren prepare their lessons. Do any of the 
youngsters hope to become teachers? 


25. “MY FAVORITE BOOKS AND 
AUTHORS.” Question the mayors of 
your city and adjoining cities. Books that 
have given them great pleasure; noted au- 
thors the chief executives have met. Have 
any of the mayors tried their hand at writ- 
ing, prose or poetry? 


EMPLOYED BY AN AIR LINE SERV- 
ING YOUR CITY. Planning meals for 
passengers. Do most first-time patrons lack 
appetite? Slant: how the preparation of 
food has much to do with the happiness of 
the passengers. 


28. BIBLE READING AMONG IN- 
MATES AT THE COUNTY HOME. 
Favorite verses and chapters of the aged 
men and women. Religious _ services; 
favorite religious songs. Conversion of 
inmates. 

29. HOTEL LOBBY DRAMAS IN 
YOUR CITY. Exciting as well as pa- 
thetic episodes; capture of thiefs in the 





26. F.B.I. AGENTS OF YOUR lobbies; quarrels of estranged couples; 
STATE WHO ARE FORMER ATH. celebritics who “blow their top”; drunks 
LETES. Slant: how their athletic prowess who make nuisances out of themselves. 
has served them well in rounding up crimi- . . 
nals. Sports in which they dite in 30. PAYING FUNERAL ener “ve 
school; sports records established by them. IN ADVANCE. Ply local undertakers with 
The agents’ toughest encounters with law @Uest#ons about the PRO who prepares 
violators: eaie daily adios: for his death calmly, selecting burial items, 

‘ planning details of the funeral, and writing 


27. A NUTRITION SPECIALIST _ his own epitaph for a prepaid tombstone. 





IT’S A NEW YEAR FOR MANUSCRIPTS, TOO! 
Maybe you think that your books and stories have had their 
chance. 
They “made the rounds” in New York, ran up a whopping 
postage bill, and drifted back with polite editorial regrets. You’re at 
a loss to know why—and whether you should keep bravely sending 
them out, or shelve them. 


What was wrong? Market overstocked? Technical faults such 
as wrong length or viewpoint? Overwriting? 

It is only common sense, at this point, to call in the aid of a full- 
time, professional literary agent who is in constant contact with 
publishers’ needs. | 

If you will send me your novels, stories, plays, articles, or juven- | 
iles anytime this month, I will give them a prompt appraisal entirely 
free. If they are ready to sell, I will agent them direct. If they are 
not but can be made salable, I will tell you how. 

Mail me your packet of manuscripts today (not over 500 pages, 
please) together with a letter explaining your writing ambitions and 


the markets you are aiming for. I will answer you without delay. 


LAMBERT WILSON LITERARY AGENCY. 
130 East 37th Street « New York 16, N.Y. | 
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By Pat Fulford 


Wuat PLACE HAS the sex gag in the maga- 
zines today? A survey, starting with the 
majors down through the out and out girly 
magazines, shows that with the exception 
of a few religious publications and one or 
two lady books every magazine uses sex 
gags. 

Cartoonists who draw regularly for the 
girly markets try to modify and tone down 
gags when submitting to the major maga- 
zines, but on comparing the same type of 
gag in both, they find there isn’t too much 
difference. 


Here are two gags which prove this 
point. One by Salo in the Post has a girl 
reporting to her mother after a date, “Oh, 
I had to slap him a couple of times, but 
only because I thought he was dead.” The 
other, by Jack Markow in Dolls and Gags, 
has a girl preparing for a date, strapping 
on a gun and holster, saying to her mother, 
“A slap in the face doesn’t stop them these 
days.” Both are sex gags which could have 
been bought by either magazine. But the 
difference between $7.50 from Crestwood 
and around $100 from the Post is largely 
in the art. 


Dave Huntley, associate editor at Magna 
Publications, who assists Red Kirby in pick- 
ing out girly gags, has this to say: “The 
difference between sex gags for our market 
and those that appear in the top-paying 
magazines is in the drawing. The big mar- 
kets buy cartoons featuring pretty girls, but 
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while they’re shapely, they’re covered up as 
a rule. We buy scantily-draped, busty girls, 
There isn’t much difference though. I 
remember one cartoon in Collier’s by Glenn 
Bernhardt that is typical of the kind of gag 
we use. He has a man on the beach paying 
strict attention to a buxom blonde in a 
bikini. His wife says to a friend, ‘One thing 
I’ll say for Matt, he doesn’t have a roving 
eye—just stares steadily at the prettiest 
one. Here’s one we printed that could 
have been published in Collier’s. Vic Mar- 
tin has a desert island gag showing a Sultan 
and three harem girls; he says, “This is 
probably okay for you girls, but think of 
me, with only the three of you.’ 


“When we say we want ‘risque’ gags 
these are what we mean, and yet they are 
not objectionable. Cartoonists who cen 
draw a reasonably pretty girl, who are 
good at the double-meaning gag, and not 
too subtle, can make a better living in the 
girly magazines than by sticking to domestic 
situation gags, even though they sell most 
of their output to the major markets.” 


Sam Bierman of Crestwood Publications 
uses hundreds of “cute” girly gags but em- 
phasizes that the cartoonist, especially the 
beginner, must learn the difference between 
what the public will object to and what it 
will laugh at. “The girly market as it used 
to be is fast disappearing,” Bierman says. 
“It’s leveling off, with the top magazines 
much more liberal toward the girly gag 
and the old-time sex books being swept off 
the stands by the censors as fast as they 
appear. I know of only one publisher who 
takes chances on raw stuff. All the others 
avoid it like the plague. 


“What I call a ‘cute’ girly gag is one we 
printed by Jeff Monahan in this issue of 
Army Fun. He has two soldiers following 
a couple of girls; one says, ‘I like the shy 
kind of girl, the kind you have to whistle at 
twice. Another gag, by Roy Threadgill, 
has a soldier at ease on his bunk, a large 
picture of a pretty girl over his bed in- 
scribed, “To my big brother, from Sis.’ The 
sergeant stands in front of the bed with a 
tray, waiting on the soldier, saying, ‘Forget 
reveille, Private Jones.’ A very similar gag 
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appeared in a current issue of the Post. 

“Even though our magazines don’t pay 
a lot, we may buy 10 or more gags from a 
single cartoonist at a time, many from the 
rough. We have four bimonthlies and use 
up to 85 cartoons in each, including a few 
spreads. If Crestwood alone uses over 1,000 
cartoons a year and we are just one com- 
pany, the number of girly gags bought by 
all the publishers specializing in them must 
come to about 10,000 a year.” 


One taboo which all the girly magazines 
seem agreed on is homosexuality. We have 
seen only one such gag, and that showed 
up about the time of the Christine Jorgen- 
sen publicity. A headline appeared in an 
obscure Sunday newspaper, “Sex Switches 
Banned in Denmark.” Sure enough, it came 
out as a cartoon in the next issue of a 
girly magazine. The gag showed two ef- 
feminate men_ reading the headline, one 
saying, “Is there no freedom anywhere?” If 
cartoonists want to know where to draw 
the line, this is it. 


Markets for Girly Gags 


Crestwood Publishing Co., 1790 Broad- 
way, New York 19, N. Y. Sam Bierman 
began buying February 1. Payment for 
his four magazines, Army Laughs, Army 
Fun, Broadway Laughs and Dolls & Gags, 
is from $7.50 to $10. The $10 goes for 
army gags. Inked rough is used when it 
fits his requirements, running up and down 
the page rather than across. Payment within 
10 days. All four books are quarterlies. 


Harle Publishing Co., 215 4th Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. Harold Hersey is in charge 
here. He has two bimonthlies, Smiles and 
Mirth. He pays $5 on publication, but 
says gags are used up so fast that publica- 
tion is practically acceptance payment. He 
uses the inked rough and buys 90 gags 
per issue. 


Good Humor, Derby, Conn. Chad 
Kelly, editor-publisher, says, “We buy 80 
gags for our several monthly magazines. 
We want girly stuff only, the girlier the 
better, and pay $5, on acceptance, for the 
inked rough. We have two detective books 


PROVEN WAYS TO 
MAKE YOUR 
GAGS CLICK 


How To Create 1000 Gags A Year by Jack Markow. Dan 
Koerner and Harry Lampert. This best seller among gag- 
and cartoonists explains clearly the various devices 
A comener — of as 





writers 
for producing selling gags. 
humor. Fully illustrated 


Cartoon Consultants Calendar for gagwriters and cartoonists. 
Idea inspirations listed 4 months in advance enable you_ to 
meet magazine deadlines. Be on time and increase your sales. 
Spiral-bound, illustrated . $2.00 


500 Cliche Captions for Gagwriters and Cartoonists. Ready 
made captions with explanations of aed to convert them into 
effective sales producing gags $2.00 


Send check or Money Order to: 


CARTOON CONSULTANTS °° Pcs's °°" 
WHY PAY MORE? 


Reasonable Rate of 45 per M Words — 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


HB TYPING SERVICE 
Hampstead, Maryland 





50 Fairmount Avenue 








CARTOONISTS—GAGMEN, WHERE TO SELL. WHO 
BUYS—WHAT they want. Published monthly on the 
15th. One-year subscription $6.00. Market Guide. 
Trial offer discontinued. Sample copy 25c. Pat 
Fulford, Editor. 


PEN AND BRUSH NEWSLETTER 
106 Perry St. Est. 1947 New York 14, N. Y. 


FINE LITERARY WORK 


Do your stories go up in smoke while you sit by the 
fireplace these winter evenings? They needn’t! You 
can afford to retain my services to help you 

WRITE WELL 
That way, maybe some of your work will go up in glory. 


ARTHUR F. MEDLYN 
47 Dorchester Avenue Pittsfield, Massachusetts 














It'S KING SIZE! Every issue cked with NEWS— 
PHOTOS — INSTRUCTION Too 
ARTICLES — FEATURES GALORE — MARKET TIPS— 
GAG WRITERS MARKET LISTS — NOTHING LIKE IT 
EVER BEFORE IN THE HISTORY OF THE CARTOON 
BUSINESS AND JUST $6.00 A YEAR. $4.00 SIX MONTHS. 
Direct from the heart of the magazine publishing industry. 
Special 3 months $1.00. Refunded on year’s subscription. 


NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 
123-35 82nd Road, Dept. WD, Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, minor 
corrections. All work proofread. Scripts over 10,000 
words, 15c per page; iam, 20c per page; poetry Ic 
per line, plus return charges. Inquiries invited. 

EVA GOCKEL 
3909 DeTonty St. St. Louis 10, Mo. 








Write JINGLES for that EXTRA Income 
The new JUNGL E {GUIDE & MARKET LIST can help 
you. The “Guide” is the ‘‘know-how’’; written by a 
writer-performer of many of the currently Por pular radio 
jingles. The “List” is the “know-what’’; lists over 50 
major advertising agencies and their comand hundred 
products. (Also the ‘“‘know-who” to contact.) Com- 
plete $1.00 and an ahsolute guarantee. 


THE DANLAN CO. Pound Ridge, N. Y. 




















LET ME HELP YOU 


Strengthen Your Story 
CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 
$1 per 1,000 words 
Special attention to plot, 
dialog and characterization. 
Novel Appraisals $5.00 
REWRITING, GHOSTING, EDITING, TYPING 


Very Reasonable Rates 


ROBERT A. WISE 
308 Oleander Ave. Bakersfield, California 








FREE CARBON COPY 


Extra first and last pages of your script. 
Spelling and grammar corrected. 
60c per thousand words, flat rate. 


BETTY KLEES 
5021 Quincy Street Chicago 44, Illinois 








WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, covering 
every phase of story and article writing for tots to teens. 
Learn the step-by-step procedure from one whose work 
is appearing currently in juvenile publications. Not a 
‘tell how’’ but a SHOW HOW course. Personal criticism 
included. Write for free particulars. 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 


P. O. Box 104 Laceyville, Pennsylvania 











Sell the. Scripts 





You Write!: 
WE SHOW YOU HOW 


Develop fully the ability your aptitude in- 
dicates. Write more easily, joyously, in the 
full confidence that you are becoming a 
better writer. THE CREATIVE ABILITY 
DEVELOPER is the sure way of developing 


your powers of self-expression. 


Remarkably, you make your imagination, 
dreams and emotions serve you as a writer. 
No wonder students of THE CREATIVE 
ABILITY DEVELOPER are selling stories, 
articles and poems to all types of magazines! 
Let us tell you how to express yourself with 
individuality, with freshness and vitality... 
the qualities editors want. 


Fili in the coupon below and 
learn, without charge, how you 
may try this wonderful new 
method. 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1819-A Gilpin St., Denver 6, Colo. 






















Please send free booklet, "Your Way to Success 
in Authorship.” 


Name 


Address 


City 
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and buy cartoons for them too. Girls have 
their place in these magazines—for us. In- 
clude a stamped return envelope.” 


Harvey Publishing Co., 1860 Broadway, 
New York 23, N. Y. Sid Jacobson uses 
about 200 gags in Fun Parade and Buddies, 
both bimonthlies. Also paying $5, on ac- 
ceptance, Sid tries to buy ‘as many gags as 
possible from the same artist. 


Magna Publishing Co., 205 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. Red Kirby and Dave 
Huntley use about 80 gags in each of the 
four bimonthlies published here, Nifty, 
Pack ’O Fun, Wham and Zip. They state 
frankly that they want “risque” material, 
and probably do publish some really “blue” 
gags. But the censors see them too! Pay 
is $10, on quick acceptance, with the main 
requirement a pretty girl. 


Off Limits, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. Bill Wenzel edits and picks 
the gags. He uses about 60 an issue, fea- 
turing pretty girls, many of them drawn 
up by Bill, about the best girly artist in the 
business. $10 and up, on acceptance. A 
bimonthly, Off Limits may go monthly 
soon. 


Timely Features, 270 Park Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. Four bimonthlics, Joker, 
Jest, Stare and Comedy, are edited by Ern- 
est N. Devvers, who pays from $7.50 to 
about $15, on acceptance. Girly gags, some 
general. Uses up 150 cheesecake gags in 
the four issues. 


Volitant Publishing Co., 21 W. 26th St., 
New York 10, N. Y. W. W. Scott edits sev- 
eral girly books at the new address. Tons 
of gags are bought regularly here. Drawing 
must be professional and submissions must 
be accompanied by return, stamped en- 
velopes. $10, on acceptance. At present, 
slightly overstocked. Volitant’s old address 
was 105 East 35th St., N. Y. 16. 


Cartoon Humor, 10 E. 40th St., New 
York 17, N. Y. Not too much free-lance 
work bought here. Though the magazine 
has skipped a few issues, Editor Charlotte 
Lane says it will be out again soon. $25 
and up for girly gags only, payment on 
acceptance. 
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New York Market Letter 


(Continued from page 49) 


est in its history, and its new circulation 
guarantee is an all-time high: 3,700,000. 
Address: 488 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22. 

K. S. Giniger, vice-president and general 
manager of Hawthorn Books, 70 5th Ave., 
N. Y. 11, reports that this is a closed mar- 
ket. Ideas for the 10 titles published yearly 
are developed in the organization and the 
books are then assigned. 

Cynthia King, managing editor of True 
Confessions, 67 W. 44th St., N. Y. 36, has 
resigned to free lance. Ardis Swift will re- 
place her under Editor Walter Schmidt. 

Folds of the month, mostly at Fawcett: 
Fight Magazine has been suspended; Editor 
Al Silverman continues as sports editor of 
True. TV Life has been withdrawn after 
two issues. Jack Podell, the editor, will do 
publicity for Fawcett. Life Story, under 
Walter Schmidt, also has folded. These are 
Fawcett books at 67 W. 44th St., N. Y. 36. 
Park East, recently taken over. by Prom- 
enade, 40 E. 49th St., N. Y. 17, is no more. 


Promenade continues publishing but offers 
no market. 

Correction: Astrology—Your Daily Horo- 
scope, the magazine edited by Ellen Rush- 
more McKeon at Pines Publications, 10 E. 
40th St., N. Y. 16, pays 1!4c a word and up 
for copy, not 2c as reported in the “Market 
Letter” last month. In that same listing, 
the word “cartemory” should have read 
“cartomancy.” 





Interruptions 


I don’t suppose 
That God was interrupted 
While He designed a rose, 
That anybody said, 
““You’d best be making grass,” 
Or “Hurry up and finish; 
You’ve let a century pass!” 
I envy God. 

Jane Merchant 





WHAT DO WE DO FOR YOU 


GHOST-WRITE fiction or non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis of your plot. 
REVISE manuscripts .. . Make stories ready 
for marketing and publication. 

DIRECT REWRITES from your idea, plot or 
outline. You work under our supervision. 
CRITICIZE and analyze manuscripts. De- 
tailed constructive comments to guide your 
revision. 

OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and synopses; Screen- 
plays, Television, Radio, Stage Plays, Nove- 
lets; Short Stories; Articles; Fiction and Non- 
Fiction. Any subject, any type material, 
slanted for any market. 

WE ASSIGN A PROFESSIONAL WRITER 
who is a qualified specialist to work with you 
on your particular story or literary project 


1509 Crossroads of the World 





A TOP WRITER-CRITIC 
WILL HELP YOU 





Established 1939. FREE Special Bulletin and Brochure. 


H. D. BALLENGER 


102-D Hollywood 28, California 


VETERAN WRITERS LIKE THESE 


LYMAN LAMBERT .. . Movies, TV, Radio, 
Books, Short Stories, Articles, Personal super- 
vision over writer assigned to your story. 
BROWN HOLMES ... Screen Plays; Fugitive 
from Chain Gang; 20,000 Years in Sing Sing; 
Maltese Falcon; Stranger’s Return. TV Shows; 
Calvacade of America; Crossroads U.S.A,; 
Warden Duffy of San Quentin. Author of 
Hollywood Calvacade. Thirty screen plays 
starring such actors as Paul Muni, Bette 
Davis, Lionel Barrymore, Spencer Tracy, Bar- 
bara Stanwyck, Don Ameche, Alice Faye. 
Formerly under contract Warner Bros. and 
Universal. 

BUFORD GORDON BENNETT .... Specialist 
in TV and radio. Dozens of radio plays. 
Published many short stories. 

THESE and Other Professional Writers and 
critics work for me on a free-lance basis. 
Write for free complete details about how 
we can assign one of these experienced 
authors to work with you on your story. 
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WRITER’S 












At Press Time—Who’s Buying What from Free-Lance Writers 








* 


Book Publishers 


American Book Company, 55 Fifth Ave., New 
York 3, N.Y. Dr. Grant H. Brown, Editor-in- 
Chief . . . Needs classroom textbook manuscripts 
for all widely taught subjects at elementary- 
school, high-school, college and university levels. 
Most manuscripts are written for this publisher 
after preliminary agreement . . . Royalty pay- 
ment to authors or author-editors. Outright pay- 
ment to illustrators. 


American Library Association, 50 East Huron 
St., Chicago 11, Ill. Pauline H. Love, Chief, Pub- 
lishing Department . . . Publishes indexes, bib- 
liographies, and books about various aspects and 
kinds of library work. Query first. 


Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 35 West 32nd 
St., New York 1, N. Y. Archibald G. Ogden, Edi- 
tor-in-Chief . . . In the market for fiction, biog- 
raphy, and other general non-fiction, 70,000 to 
150,000 words. Particularly interested in histori- 
cals and other fiction of stature. Does not want 
mysteries, run-of-the-mill westerns, poetry, juve- 
niles or light romance . . . Pays advance on sign- 
ing contract against royalties ranging from 10% 
to 15% of book’s list price . . . Reports in two 
to three wecks. 


Association Press, 291 Broadway, New York 7, 
N. Y. James Rietmulder, Director . . . This is the 
publication department of the National Council 
of Y.M.C.A.’s . . . Query first by letter outlining 
book idea in these non-fiction fields: applied reli- 
gion; game and party books for clubs, schools, 
camps, churches, etc.; developing leadership in 
such groups; sex, marriage, family life, and child 
guidance manuals with spiritual emphasis . 
Royalty scaled according to sale from 10% to 
15% based on retail price of book for U.S. sales. 
Advances vary according to book’s potential rev- 
enue . . . Acknowledges promptly. Reports on 
mss. require up to two months. 


A. S. Barnes and Company, 232 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N.Y... . A leading publisher of 
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sports books of every sort from angling 
to yachting. Most of the titles are in the how-to 
field, but good sports fiction and biography con- 
sidered and published . . . A textbook division of 
this company publishes texts on physical educa- 
tion and recreation . . . Author required to fur- 
nish artwork frequently . . . Pays standard com- 
petitive royalty rates . . . Reports on mss. in four 
to six weeks. 


Bellman Publishing Company, P.O. Box 172, 
Cambridge 38, Mass. . . . Publishes 24 to 48-page 
booklets on educational and vocational topics. 
Query and study this company’s publications 
before submitting .. . Standard contracts arranged 
on royalty basis . . . Requires two months to 
report. 


Pulp Magazines 


Fantastic Story Magazine, 10 East 40th St., 
New York 16, N. Y. Samuel Mines, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 25c a copy . . . Uses original short 
stories, 1000 to 5000 words. Science fiction sto- 
ries stress original, striking ideas, provocative 
themes. Writers attempting this field must steep 
themselves in the current writing to avoid hack- 
neyed themes .. . Reprints long novel . . . Arti- 
cles rarely used but short length fillers bought .. . 
Buys some poetry ... Reports in two weeks to a 
month ... Pays Ic to 2c a word. 


Two Western Action Books, 1658 Summer St., 
Stamford, Conn. Jack O’Sullivan, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 35c a copy . . . Buys booklength nov- 
els, reprints or originals, of all phases of the Old 
West. Lengths, 35,000-65,000 words . . . Reports in 
four weeks . . . Pays $400 to $500 on acceptance. 


Sport and Outdoor Magazines 


Hunting and Fishing Magazine, 230 East Ohio 
St., Chicago, Ill. Jim Mitchell, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy, $3 a year . . . Buys articles 
with pix on hunting, fishing, and allied sports, 
2000-3000 words .. . Reports in 15 days... Pay 
by arrangement on acceptance but no regular 
pay scale. 
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Outdoor Guide, 102 East Ninth St., Fort 
Worth, Tex. (Change in ownership and location 
from former address at Clifton, Tex.) Raymond 
L. Bull, Editor . . . Interested in buying articles 
or stories covering fishing, hunting, or vacation- 
ing only, either fact or fiction. Prefers material 
illustrated. Lengths may range from 1500 to 8000 
words . . . Editor also would like to see novelette 
length stories, true or fictitious, on same subjects 
and illustrated. These should be 20,000 words or 
more... Pays $15 up for mss. and $2 for photos 
or drawings. $50 and up for novelette lengths. . 
Material submitted without full return postage 
will not be returned. 


Speed Age, Brookland Station, Washington 17, 
D. C. Don O'Reilly, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c 
a copy, $3.00 a year . . . Interested in all articles 
about automotive field, new ideas and inventions, 
automotive accessories, special custom cars or hot 
rods, auto racing, sport cars, power boat racing, 
and allied subjects . . . Buys pix . . . No fiction 
used . . . Reports in ten days... No set pay rates. 


Sports Afield, 959 Eighth Ave., New York 19, 
N.Y. Ted Kesting, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy, $3.00 a year . . . Sparse amount of fic- 
tion used, 2000-3000 words in length . . . Desires 
such article material as: informative articles; 
how-to shorts; photo stories with short text, infor- 
mative outlines; controversial sports pieces; con- 
servation articles; personal experience, humor in 
the field of hunting, fishing, camping, etc. Lengths, 
2000-2500 words and must be accompanied with 
selection of good photos . . . Photos bought es- 
pecially when submitted as photo stories . . . 
Reports in about ten days . . . Pays $150-$200 
and up for full-length features, on acceptance. 


Syndicates 


Church News Service, 100 Barr Bldg., Farra- 
gut Sq., Washington 6, D. C. Larston D. Farrar, 
Editor . . . Services church magazines and church 
pages of daily and weekly newspapers with edi- 
torial material and photos . . . Need feature ideas 
for national syndication; photos of special reli- 
gious events or religious personages and scenes. 
Also need religious cartoons, cross-word puzzles 
. . » Buys little poetry and no fiction . . . Imme- 
diate reports . . . Pay varies. 


Farrar’s News Features, 100 Barr Bldg., Farra- 
gut Sq., Washington 6, D.C. Larston D. Farrar, 
Editor. Services all kinds of publications from 
daily newspapers to house organs in the U.S. 
and abroad . . . Serial-type fiction needed .. . 
All kinds of newspaper features wanted. Reports 
immediately . . . Pay varies. 


Nationwide Trade News Service Corp. Milton 
Gralla, President. Sells coverage on a national 
basis to more than 100 leading business and trade 
journals . .. Welcomes applications from reporter- 
photographers in cities 100,000 and up. Some 
news experience and suitable camera desirable. 





You are invited to 
write Virginia Slaughter 


for information upon how I can give 
you Professional, Personalized aid 
with your writing problems. 


Author, Editor, Critic 17 years. 


Virginia Slaughter, Literary Service 


P. O. Box 56D—Burnet Woods Sta. 
Cincinnati 20, Ohio—Phone AV 2332 








HOLLYWOOD TYPIST 


Manuscripts typed 
75c thousand words. 


ELENA QUINN 


7822 Brookmill Road Downey, California 
Phone TOpaz 9-8285 








LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! I have ghost-written millions of words 

of stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. 

I may be able to help you see your name in print and 

make money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. 

Particulars FREE. Also Free copy ‘‘Writer’s Guide.” 
WILL HEIDEMAN 

P. ©. Box 57 Dept. D Fern Park, Fia. 








LEARN TO WRITE CONFESSION STORIES 


Mail, Group and Private Lessons available. Complete 
training for beginners. Course given by the author of: 
“How to Write the Confession Story.’”’ Manuscript 
criticism. Original plets furnished. Write for detaib. 


DANIEL KEENAN 
P. ©. Box No. 62, New York 63, N. Y. 








CASH FOR FILLERS 


“PEN MONEY” lists over 400 paying markets for 
fillers, brief items, and ‘‘shorticles’’ of all types, 
besides presenting instructive articles on how to 
write salable filler material. Published twice yearly. 
Send 50c for sample copy to 


PEN MONEY, Dept. WD, Upland, Indiana 











REVOLT AGAINST FORMULA! 


Exceptional Novels, Stories, Scripts (stage, 
screen, TV) marketed. Unestablished writers 
assisted. 

If you do not have literary representation at 
present I would appreciate hearing from you. 


CHARLES G. CHUPET 


Literary Agent 
(Yale Drama School '29) 


5657 Sunset Bivd. Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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Thousands of plots for magazine stories, radio, 
television and plays can be invented by users of 


FREDERICK PALMER'S 
PSYCHO-PLOT 


Fascinating as a game — amazing as 
Aladdin's magic lamp. 


Price $1.00 postpaid in U. S. and Canada 


N. D. HEATH 


5385 Edgewood Place Los Angeles 19, Calif. 
Refund if returned in good condition in 5 days. 








WRITE COMIC BOOK STORIES 


No drawing experience needed. Good pay. Plenty of 
markets. Let an authority in this field teach you how. 
Get started now by sending $1 for my interesting 15,000 
word booklet: 

Fundamentals of Comic Script Writing 


EARLE C. BERGMAN 
1255 North Gordon Street, Hollywood 38, Calif. 








LYRICS TURNED INTO SONGS 
FREE EXAMINATION AND EXPERT CRITICISM 
Mail to: 


TIN PAN ALLEY, INC. 
1650 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 











SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


a 
I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 


Now I'm teaching. 


Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of ""My Juvenile Success Secrets’ and 
""My Formula for Fiction ° 
7016 Euclid Ave., Room 328 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 





Applicants will be given spare-time assignments 
paying an average of $30. Applicant should state 
briefly news experience, photo facilities. 


Stanton Sports Bureau, 16522 Ohio Ave., De- 
troit 12, Mich. Roger Stanton, Director . 
Wants new angles on sports features for sale to 
clients. A fresh approach needed in handling fea- 
tures on major sports like baseball, football, box- 
ing . . . Quizzes welcome . . . Does not want 
fiction, verse, or photos . . . Currently represents 
Sport Fan, Football News, and supplies material 
to several others . . . Pay varies depending on 
client . . . Reports, 4-6 weeks . . . Return postage 
required with mss. submissions. 


Trade Journals 


Automotive Chain Store, 11 S. Forge St., 
Akron 4, Ohio. William B. Whitney, Associate 
Editor. Issued monthly; $2.00 a year .. . Needs 
news, features, photos on automotive accessories 
chain stores. Query for detailed breakdown of 
length of articles, number of photos, and other 
requirements . . . Pays 2c a word on acceptance 
and $4-$5 a photo on acceptance. Single photo 
and brief caption brings minimum of $5... 
Reports in two weeks. 


Automotive South, 2511 Kansas Ave., Tampa, 
Fla. Patrick Musto, Editor and Publisher. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy, $1.00 a year . . . Looking 
for merchandising articles and auto repair stories, 


not to exceed 1200 words ... Pays 1%c a word 
and minimum of $10 . . . Only buys photos with 
mss. and pays $3.00 each . . . Reports in 30-60 
days. 


Canadian Business, 524 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Montreal, Que., Canada. Howard Gamble, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 50c a copy, $4.00 a year 
Canada and $5.00 a year in the U.S. ... The 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce publishes this 
magazine . . . Wants articles on business, indus- 
try, government, and finance with a Canadian 
slant. Usual lengths run 2000-2500 words... 
Reports in two weeks . . . On acceptance, pays 
about $75. 


Circulation Management, Galloway Publ. Co., 
705 Park Ave., Plainfield, N. J. Howard P. Gallo- 
way, Editor. Issued monthly; 50c a copy, $5.00 a 
year ... Public relations writers, publishers and 
circulation managers might submit here but not 
recommended to free-lancers as no pay offered 
for material used . . . Wants articles on methods 
used by circulation managers of all types of 
publications. 


Commercial Refrigeration and Air Condition- 
ing, 1240 Ontario St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. Jim 
McCallum, Editor. Issued monthly; 30c a copy, 
$3.00 a year . . . Edited for the people who sell, 
install, and service all types of commercial refrig- 
eration and air conditioning equipment . 
Material most welcome at this time are feature 
articles dealing with any phase of the merchan- 
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dising, installation, or maintenance of commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning equipment, es- 
pecially from the standpoint of the dealer, con- 
tractor, or service organization. There is no 
interest here in household appliances other than 
residential air conditioning . . . Up to 1500 to 
2000 word lengths, preferably illustrated 

Pays lc to 3c a word on publication . . . Buys 
photos: 5x7 glossies at $3.00 to $7.50 each... 
Requires up to two weeks to report. 


Master Plumber & Heating Contractor, 303 
Washington St., Brooklyn, N.Y. Herman G. Lust- 
field, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy, $2.50 
a year ... Interested in articles on merchandis- 
ing—how to display, sell, promote heating and 
plumbing fixtures and equipment. These accounts 
should be based on experience—what has been 
done and angled toward helping the heating and 
plumbing contractor-dealer (the man with a dis- 
play store and the service contractor) on how to 
develop and hold business through promotional 
and selling activities . . . Article length, 1000- 
1500 words . . . Photos used . . . Queries invited, 
giving area to be covered and general idea of 
article . . . Pays lc a word plus $1.00 for photo 

. Material reported on within a week. 


Motor, 250 West 55th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Irwin Hersey, Managing Editor. Issued monthly; 
$3.50 a year ... Three types of material needed: 
(1) Feature articles on unusual promotions or 
profit-making operations of automobile dealers or 
independent repair shops. Articles can vary in 
length from 750-1200 words, and should be illus- 
trated wherever possible. Money-making service 
operations are of special interest, as are new and 
unusual dealer or service buildings and floor 
plans; (2) Back-of-the-book island halves on the 
same subjects, generally about 500 words; (3) 
Back-of-the-book shorts, generally based on un- 
usual ads, signs, billboards, etc. From 100 to 300 
words . . . Pays $75 for two-page spread; $40- 
$50 for one-page feature; $10-$15 for island half; 
$3.00-$6.00 for fillers. Payment is on acceptance 

. Clear glossies, 8x10¥%2, wanted. Pic and cap- 
tion bring $6.00 . . . Reports in a week to ten 
days. 


In the Margin 


Children’s Playcraft, a new arrival to the 
Parents’ Institute, Inc. family of publications, is 
a how-to-make-it magazine presently being staff- 
written. No free lance material is being accepted 
at the present time . . . Margaret Dierkes, editor 
of The Dierkes Press in Chicago, asks writers to 
discontinue sending mss. both for The Dierkes 
Press and Folio Press. “The Dierkes Press will 
henceforth be operated on a hobby basis instead 
of a full-time business,” she reports... A trade 
journal market, UTO News, at 50 W. Broad St., 
Columbus15, Ohio, has changed publishers and 
editors and inquiries about free lance material 
should be addressed to United Truck Owners of 
America, Inc., 115 E. South St., Akron 11, O. 


AN INVITATION 
TO CONSULT 


William H. Bushman 


on your writing problems. Short Stories— 
Articles — Novels. Coaching, Editing, Re- 
vision. Manuscript Analysis: $1 per Thou- 
sand Words. Minimum: $2. Novel and 
Novel Outline Appraisal: $5. 


Write for details 
P. O. Box No. 436-D, St Louis 3, Mo. 


EXPERT TYPIST 


Will handle your manuscripts efficiently. Bond paper, 
free carbon, extra first and last pages. Spelling, punc- 
tuation and grammar corrections if desired. ork 
proof read. Earefully wrapped for shipping. 60c per 
1000 words. Postage please. 


JOYCE MAYER 
Lower State Road, North Wales R.D., Pennsylvania 
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; BOOK WRITERS ) 
5 Let my creative re-writing of your novel or non-fiction )} 
» book pave the way to success for YOU. My clients § 
$ are selling. I edit, correct, polish, revise where neces- r 
4 sary, and present_your material in its very best shape > 
2 for publication. Returned to you typewritten all ready $ 
y for the publisher. $1.35 per thousand words, carbon ¢ 
5 copy included. Terms may be arranged. 2 
) EDITH M. NAILL, Box 116, Gower, Missouri 
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MAKE BIG MONEY IN 


ADVERTISING 
“iM aie ir Vv DIRECT MAIL 
1s CP Vv LAY OUT 






v COPY 

V MAIL ORDER 

Vv LETTER SHOP BUSINESS 
V PRODUCTION METHODS 


EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 


Many make $5000 to $10,000 yearly. Our complete course 
makes it easy to learn and start earning NOW in your 
own home in spare time. NOW is the time to plan your 
future. 


NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED 


You learn-by-doing through our expert training. Have 
the security and independence of your own business or a 
fine salaried job. Get full details NOW on this Profitable 


business. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


Armstrong Schools, Dept. WD-542 
7217 So. Broadway 
Los Angeles (3), Calif. 


Please send FREE book on Advertising. 
NAME 

ADDRESS 

Carr .3< ZONE 


BE YOUR OWN BOSS! 


. SAI e..... 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Warrrer’ s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. h issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, nada and in a score of foreign countries. 

The rate fer “Personals” is ten cents a word, including 
each word in name and address; box number, $1 1.50. 

Copy with money order or check for March issue must 
reach us by February 1. 





Through the “personals” department read- 
ers can swap, buy, or sell nominally priced 
items or services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet our approval. (Critics, typ- 
ists, correspondence courses, and _ literary 
agents may use display advertising only.) 











PUBLICITY WRITERS needed throughout the na- 
tion to write newspaper stories about fascinating 
new craft items. This may be your chance to 
break into an excellent qreciive field. Write, giv- 
ing names and circulation of ji in your 
area, plus a brief resume on yourself. Ben Singer, 
Publie Relations Director, Palmer, Inc., 4258 
Woodward, Detroit 1, Michigan. 


RECORDING FANS—Join world-wide club; swap 
tapes, make friends everywhere! 7 Free. 
P. O. Box 1404-L, San Francisco, Calif 


IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE SIMPLE CAR- 
TOONS, you may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare 
time, copying and duplicating comic cartoons for 
advertisers. Particulars free. Cartoon-Ad Service, 
Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 








SOMEONE TO HELP pay publishing costs of fic- 
tion seller, will repay when book is seld. Joyce 
Knoles, Route Two, Portales, N. M 


ANYONE INTERESTED IN_ ESTABLISHING 
WRITER’S COLONY? Box F.I.—Writer’s Digest. 


“WRITE -AND SELL INSTRUCTION BY MAIL’. 
The éducational-informational writing field rep- 
resents one of country’s largest prose markets. 
Easy-to-write ‘‘“How To’s’’ brin rofitable, sat- 
isfying rewards. Source material all around you. 
Write, self-publish, sell by mail te eager market. 
Authoritative folio on this phase of writing 
yours for only 50c. Includes fifty-eight ideas for 
saleable ‘“‘How To’s’’. Order now! Satisfaction 
completely guaranteed. Fax, 1404 First, Brown- 
wood, Texas. 











DIRECTORY OF WHOLESALE BOOK SOURCES: 
Everything from a 10c Comic to a Multi-volume 
set of Encyclopedia. $1.00 Post Paid. Satisfaction 
Guarantee xcel Publications, Box 6, Alden 
Manor, Elmont, N. Y. 


DO YOU HAVE CREATIVE ABILITY? Discover 
your potential as a writer oot psychological 
analysis of your handwritin end sample of 
handwriting with $2 to Elizabeth King Burgess, 
P. O. Box 198, Woodland Hills, Calif. 








OZARKS HISTORICAL Research. F. P. Rose, 
323 N. 3rd St., Rogers, Ark. 





BREED RARE TROPICAL FISH at home. Earn 
big money. Learn secrets. Help fill the huge 
demand. Amazing Opportunity. Free Plan. 
Tropicals, 1008-3 Los Angeles 15. 





ecto pa al Two for $1.25 
post Sqeoity t; more. Marvin Schmidt. 
8109 Patipate k, Skokie, Ill. 
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TELEVISION WRITERS’ MANUAL was $1.00. 
Now remainder of edition 50c. KT, 991 Clinton 
Ave., Irvington, N. J. 


SONGWRITERS—List legitimate music pub- 
ago 25c. Writer’s Service, Box 37, Hartford 
, Conn. 


CAL pas POSTMARK. b, Letters remailed, 25c. 
. O'Connell, P. O. Box 3011, Carmel, Calif. 


FOOs-FR0e? BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem scussed and illustrated. $1.00. Also 
CAPI TALIZATION, 50c. Mrs. Marjerie Davidson, 
Laceyville, Penna. 


MEXICO—Questions answered, People, Language, 
Customs, $1.00 each; Translations y arrange- 
ment. Letters mailed from El Paso or Mexico, 
ae & 50c. Brent Wells, P. O. Box 1527, El Paso, 

exas. 


WRITERS—Here is how to hit the market that 
has been called the beginners om ise. 
Details, Thomas M. Walker, 3042 Madeline, Oak- 
land 2, California. 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP corre- 
spondence Course for Sale cheap. Will Trade. 
Books on Journalism, short story writing, etc. 
List for stamp. George Eyck, Box 427-A, Journal, 
Joshua Tree, Calif. 


FLORIDA OPPORTUNITIES! Hundreds of jobs, 
businesses, farms, groves, homes. Free details! 
Florida Opportunity Bulletin, Box 456-N 4, Coco- 
nut Grove, Miami 33, Flerida. 




















TELEVISION SCRIPTS ... not copies. Actually 
used in Hollywood network telecasts. Invaluable 
for beginners, professionals! Reveals authentic 
TV techniques, script forms, dialogue, etc. Big 
money making opportunity in infant industry. 
rg limited. Reasonable. Write: Beavers, 
139M E. 87th St., Los Angeles 3, California. 


LEARN COMEDY WRITING. Sample lesson, 25c. 
Frankel, 4903-W Adams, Chicago 44. 


RECEIVE SAMPLES, listlog Se catalogues, mails 
from everywhere, List 35e. F. ll, 2616 
Northwest 33rd, Okishome City 12, Okla. 


NEED A PSYCHIATRIC D DICTIONARY? William 
Kupper, M.D. Dictionary of Psychiatry. Fore- 
word: Douglas Kelley, University California. 
“Clear, Compact and Informative’’—American 
Bar Journal. $4.50. Clothbound. Colt Press. 
Lackawanna Plaza, Paterson, New Jersey. 


WRITERS! Overactive mind prevent sleep? Sim- 
ple, safe (drugless) — helps me. Met od: $1. 
Gancher, Box 895, bany 1, N. Y. 


SONG ee a our new song ~ 
momoe eg ts. Susan Sears, 
Box 3102, hittier Station, Tulsa, Okla, 


REMAILS. ae, each. Confidential. Oklahoma City 
Postmark. Hail, 2616 Northwest 33rd, Okla- 
homa City rh Okla. 


BEACON NEEDS short articles, case histories, pix, 
Poems. 344 N 17, Corvallis, Oregon. 


CARTOONS FROM YOUR GAGS! Skillfully drawn 
in ink en 84x11” White bond of 2am quality 
to meet requirements of popal magazines. 
Twelve drawings for $10. A listin > of one dozen 
markets will be sent with each set of drawings. 
Trial Offer: A sample drawing, based on your 
a? may be had for Two liars, stpaid. 

. Jacobs Rox Rm Washington Bridge Sta., 
Kee York 38, N 


BRITISH COLUMBIA POSTMARK. Letters re- 
mailed 25c (cash) each; three for fifty. Informa- 
tion re Canada’s Pacific Coast supplied writers 
A a. R. MacLachlan, 903, Vic- 
oria, B. C. 


WHAT WOULD YOU LIKE TO KNOW? Informa- 
tion? Tana? Material on any subject. Reasonable 
rapes, a oe Anne Wert, Research Specialist, 

. 28rd St., Camp Hill, Pa. 
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POETS: Descriptions of 999 PLACES TO SEND 
EMS, Program 


PO dograph Prize 8, etc., sent 
recel if dressed tempos el 
KALETDOGR! Pn. A Nation, pine of 





’ A National 
Poetry, 624 North Vernon Ave., Dallas 8, Texas. 


a oy pa. A. Earnings f for Home Lovers’ fur- 

directions for 40 spare time 

funte-de'e! PNo canvassing. $1.00. Marion Jayne, 
Laceyville, Penna. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and 
thereby sell as quickly as possible! Find answer 
in my ad, this magazine, page 53. Natalie 
Newell, Ghostwriter. 


PAY DAY EVERY DAY without leaving your 
home, A clipping, 5 newspapers. Send $1.00 to 
Strickland’s, 7, Longmont, Colorado, for 
detailed, complete proven instructions for es- 
tabli shing your own clipping bureau. 


“X-RAY MIND.’’ Dangerous power over others. 
(Krishnara course.) Inquire. Send dime. Krish- 
= . 1912 Lincoln-Park West. W-10, 

hicago 


TRY THE RICH SOUTHWEST — Advertise 24 
words in five big Texas Sunday newspapers, 
$8.76. Circulation 550,508; quick results. Penne- 
baker, Advertising, Kerrville, Texas. 


eng GUIDE for cartoonists and Gag- 
riters. News, markets, hints. commode twice a 
senth. 25c sample. 5 issues for $1.00. $3.00 for 
six months, $5. per year. Information Guide, 
2776 California Ct., Lincoln, Nebraska 


ANY NORMAL PERSON can learn self-hypnosis. 
With sg ge you can banish insomnia, 
shyness, laziness, fet Bat and other bad habits 
as though by ma; But since individuals vary, 
no single metho be guaranteed for every- 
body, regardless of ie irres nsible claims. ‘‘Three 
Methods of Autohypnosis by H. Jennings, 
actually gives complete details of the three most 

ractical modern methods. Frobisher’s, W-4, 
x 94, Detroit 21, Mich. 


LETTERS REMAILED from fabulous Las Vegas— 
25c. Oma Clark, 305 Tonopah Highway, Las 
Vegas, Nevada. 











“NEED PRINTING?” Ask for estimates on any 
work, letterpress or offset, stating quantity 
needed. Reasonable prices, 30 years’ experience. 
PRINTERS, 1208 22nd St., Monroe, Wisc. 


IDEA GUIDE! Worthwhile idea suggestions for 
every month of the year. Conveniently arranged, 
re-scheduled (five months) to incure’ timeliness. 
iar are binding. $3.00 per copy, post- 
Satis action or money back. James R. 
ow Box 162, Wash. Bridge Station, New 
York 83, N. Y. 


BEGINNING WRITERS: Get $1 to $20 checks daily 
writing simple children’s stories, articles, gg <4 
in your spare time. Experience unnecessary. 
instructions reveal how. Details free. W. ler 
man, 5927 Euclid, Cleveland, Ohio. 


FREE BOOK, ‘505 Odd, Successful Businesses.”’ 
Work home! Expect something Odd! Pacific 44B, 
Oceanside, California. 


DO YOU WANT TO BE HAPPIER, more success- 
ful, te understand yourself or ‘others better? 
Handwri ting analysis can help you greatly. Per- 
sonal analysis character, persona % talents, 
Sooo, Seennae Merriam, Box 1363-W, Chicago 90, 

nois. 


“MIRACLE MIND.”’ Acquire mind of genius. (De- 
we. 10c.) Krishnar Institute, 1912 Lincoln Park 
West, Dept. W-2, Chicago 14. 


TWO WOMEN WRITERS WANT SMALL HOUSE 
TO RENT. SMALL TOWN OR CITY SUBURBS. 
WARM CLIMATE, CALIFORNIA PREFERRED. 
Box F-2, Writer’s Digest. 


MY FINISHED CARTOONS DRAWN TO YOUR 
GAGS—$1.00. Mailed flat on heavy Bristol board. 
ee Brookside Road, Leavittsburg, 




















THE WRITE WAY to make extra dollars. Tested 

by actual experience. Sure-fire formula, spare or 
full time. Fact-packed instruction booklet gives 
all answers. Only $1.00. Escort Enterprises, 26 
Customhouse St., Providence, R. I. 


400-YEAR CALENDAR. All dates, including 
Easter, 1759-2152, Chart 21°x28", 75c. Thomas 
Carruth, Crowley, Louisana. 


EARN MONEY RE-WRITING NEWSPAPER 
y oo an og Write, Ralph Underhill, Beebe, 
rkansas 


RESEARCH SERVICE, Howepepes, rewrite ex- 
lained, articles. All subjects. Abridged $3.00. 
rs. W. C. King, Platina, Calif. 


MEXICO CITY POSTMARK. Letters remailed, 25c 
each. Charles Nash. Piramides 69, Colonia 
Claveria, Mexico City. 


“SELL THE SAME GAG IDEA TEN TIMES.” 
Create many cartoon gags from original gag. 
Entire procedure explained. Only 25c postpaid. 
Information Guide, 2776 California Ct., Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 


WRITERS! Hit the Mail Order Market. Vast 
steady demand. No fancy writing or plotting. 
Send for details. Also ‘“‘Typewriter Profits’’—10 
ways to make a living with a typewriter. 50c 
postpaid. Excel Publications, Box 6, Alden 
Manor, Elmont, N. Y. 


HAVE FUN FOOLING FRIENDS! Tropical Post- 
ecards, your handwriting and Florida post- 
marked, mailed any address. Also letters re- 
mailed, 25c; five $1.00. Horne’s, 3708 Hedrick, 
Jacksonville, Florida. 


OWN LITTLE SIDELINE HOME BUSINESS. Mail 
order or local. Details free. Cottage Industries, 
2804-W Hanover, Omaha 12, Nebr. 


“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2. Se, Same of 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York Cit 


WRITE WHILE YOU TRAVEL and earn $100 to 
$200 weekly plus subsistence and quarters as a 
Merchant Mariner. Complete information on how 
to get ships, seaman’s papers, shipping through 
union hiring halls, etc. Duties and pay of various 
ratings included. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send 

1.00 to Mariner Publishing Co., P.O. Box 229W, 
E. St. Louis, Hlinois. 


NEW! NEVER USED! L. C. Smith, Royal, type- 
writer ribbons. $1.00 postpaid. Bellaire Studios, 
Box 17, Hanover Sta., Boston, Mass. 


ba set ig Author of aot gy ~ — Write 
. O. Box 2669, Hollywood 28, Cal 


SELL WHAT YOU WRITE. Avoid competition. 
Handy guide shows how. Lists hundreds of mar- 
kets. Send $1.00 for “Why Not Write?” E. 
Romeo, Box 328, Patchogue, N. Y. 


NEED FRESH IDEAS and material for articles, 
fillers? Our free descriptive circular tells you 
how to get hundreds of informative booklets 
without extra charge. Wide range of interesting 
subjects. Write: United Book Service, 216 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Room 612 W, Chicago 6, Ill. 


SONGWRITERS—List of 100 Music Publishers, 100 
Recording Companies, 50c. Edgar Carlisle, Del 
Rio, Tennessee. 


HISTORIC TABOGA ISLAND, stamping ground of 
irate Morgan. A three-month haven at the 
“Crossroads of the World’’ for $1100 each, in- 
cluding round-trip plane fare from Miami, rustic 
accommodations, out-of-this-world international 
home-cooked meals, visas, etc. rite Penny 
Hatt, Star & Herald office, Front Street, Colon, 
Republic of Panama. 


SO YOU WANT TO WRITE. Your handwriting 
reveals literary talent, creative ability. Profes- 
sional analysis helps you understand yourself; 
two pages of writing in ink and $3.00; or you 
may learn the fundamental of handwriting 
analysis through 8E-Z Ste to Handwriting 
Analysis $3.00; both for Loomis, 2004 Bel 
Aire Drive, Glendale t 1, Calif. 
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By Don Bishop 


“How po I GET an agent?” is the ques- been on all the top shows. Mrs. Gaines’ 


tion most ‘often asked by readers of this 
column. We asked it of Mrs. Blanche 
Gaines, one of the better known free lance 
agents in the broadcasting field. Mrs. 
Gaines gave us a number of tips for writers 
and told us how she got her clients, but she 
couldn’t prescribe a simple formula for 
an unknown writer who wants an agent. 
There isn’t any such formula. 

Occasionally, a writer sends a script or 
two to an agent, arouses his interest, and 
makes a sale relatively quickly. That hap- 
pens. But many of the agents—such as 
Mrs. Gaines—already represent as many 
writers as they can handle successfully. So 
she and others return unsolicited scripts 
with sympathetic notes. Still other agents 
may welcome submissions from unknowns 
and offer their services, with or without a 
reading fee. Our report here does not pre- 
tend to be a survey of the agent situation. 
It is merely the record of a lengthy inter- 
view with a leading TV agent. 


Mrs. Gaines has been representing radio 
and television writers for six years. Her 
clients include Carey Wilber, Rod Serling, 
Doris Halman, Frank D. Gilroy, George 
Lowther, James Truex, Joseph Cochran, 
John Gay, Bernard Drew, Robert Noah, 
S. Lee Pogostin, Abby Mann, Carol War- 
ner Gluck, Joseph Hayes, and Kimball 
Flaccus. If television writers were race 
horses, you could run a Kentucky Derby 
with that stable alone. Their dramas have 
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most recent achievement was selling her 
writers’ scripts to Lux Video Theatre 
(CBS-TV, Thursdays, 9-9:30 p.m., EST) 
four weeks in a row and to Kraft Televi- 
ston Theatre (NBC-TV, Wednesdays, 9-10 
p.m., EST) three weeks in a row. 


How does a writer find an agent? Mrs. 
Gaines explains how one writer, Carey Wil- 
ber, came under her wing. Wilber, a Cana- 
dian newspaperman, saw his first TV dra- 
matic program at a bar in New York City. 
He bought and read a book on writing for 
TV, went back to Canada, wrote a script, 
and submitted it cold to NBC. The script 
department there was not buying for a 
program that could use it; so the reader 
returned it. She suggested, however, that 
Wilber send his script to Armstrong’s Circle 
Theatre (NBC-TV, Tuesdays, 9:30-10 
p-m., EST). The editor at BBD&O, adver- 
tising agency for Armstrong, bought ‘that 
first script. Wilber had to come to New 
York for rewrites, and after talking with 
the editor, he decided to give up his news- 
paper job and dive into television writing. 
At the suggestion of the BBD&O editor, 
Wilber went to see Mrs. Gaines and she 
took him on as a client. 


Mrs. Gaines has never suggested to a 
writer that she represent him, with one 
exception—S. Lee Pogostin. She was im- 
pressed by a script of his which appeared 
on Lux Video Theatre. Writers have either 
been sent to her by story editors or recom- 
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mended by some other source, such as a 
drama or literary agent. A really talented 
writer’s ability will be recognized sooner or 
later, Mrs. Gaines maintains. 

So—the implied answer to the question, 
How does a writer get an agent? is this: 
First, you sell a script. Or, as they say to 
aspiring actresses, “We can’t use you in a 
Broadway play until you’ve acted on 
Broadway.” 

“Actually,” Mrs. Gaines says, “I don’t 
think a writer needs an agent for his first 
sale. Before writing for television, he needs 
to watch a lot of it. It is appalling that so 
many writers try to write for the medium 
without knowing what it will use. The be- 
ginning writer should buy a good textbook 
on TV writing or take some sort of course. 
Then, when he is ready to make submis- 
sions, he should be guided by his instructor 
or by what he has read. Obviously, he 
should send his scripts to programs that 
are buying in the open market.” (This 
column lists programs that buy on the 
open market. Another source of informa- 
tion is THe WrirEer’s YEAR Book, 1954 
edition due this spring.) 

Which is more difficult for an unknown 
writer—to make a sale or to find an agent? 
Since we were in a French restaurant, Mrs. 
Gaines gave a Gallic shrug. 


Once a writer has obtained an agent, 
what is the function of the agent? To 
know who will buy and to know what will 
sell. 

“An agent isn’t an editor,’ Mrs. Gaines 
insists. “It is up to the agent to get the 
script into the hands of an interested edi- 
tor. The editor then directs the changes 
that must be made in the script before it 
can be used on the air.” With one or two 
exceptions, Mrs. Gaines has found it ad- 
visable to restrict herself to clients who are 
within easy traveling distance of New York 
City because of the conferences that are 
necessary before a script is in shape for a 
sale. 

As an interesting aside, Mrs. Gaines 
points out that often an agent must face 
the hazard of director and/or producer 
liking the script as well as the story editor. 
One may reject what another up the line 





Is Your ENGLISH 


Holding You Back? 


*“Many men and women 
who have good ideas that 
deserve publication are un- 
able to sell their material 
because they use poor 
English or can’t express 
themselves effectively,’’ 
says Don Bolander, direc- 
tor of English at Career 
Institute, Chicago. 

“Writers and ‘would-be’ 
writers enroll for our home 
course in English to learn 
correct idiomatic and for- 
mal grammar, to improve 
their sentence structure, to 
acquire a fluent writing 
style, to increase their vo- 
cabularies, and to learn the 
techniques used by experts. 
But the study of practical 
English pays off in all 
phases of cre ative writing,” 
says Bolander, ‘‘because 
language is a tool of 
thought as well as a tool 
of expression. 

**You use words with 
which to think. The more 
you learn about words and 


how to arrange them to 
express your ideas, the 
better your writing, plot 
structures, and characteri- 
gations will become. The 
improvement of your Eng- 
lish — including your 
thinking — can lead ,to 
amazing writing success.’ 

Write ae for free 32- 
page booklet, YOUR ENG- 
LISH AND YOUR CAR- 
EER. It explains the im- 
portance of English in 
creative thinking and pro- 
fessional writing. It shows 
how the CAREER IN- 
INSTITUTE COURSE IN 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH 
can help you achieve your 
special goals quickly in 
your spare time at home. 
Address a card or letter to 
Don Bolander, Dept. 
D-392, Career Institute, 25 
East Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 4, Illinois. The book- 
let will be mailed to you 
promptly. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
A Specialty 


RATES: 50 cents a thousand words; 
one carbon free of charge. 


HARRIETTE E. SWASEY 


P. O. Box 183 





Coupeville, Weshington/ 








FREE!! MSS. DELIVERY (and pickup) 
to any TWO gy you choses ABSOLUTELY 


FREE! Savin 
AFTER BECA 


u_ $6. N 
SE ‘OF THIS SERVICE 
MANUSCRIPTS TYPED, ALL FORMS, 60c PER 1000 WORDS 
SPECIALISTS IN BOOKS, PLAYS, EDITING, GHOST- 
WRITING. FREE BOOKLETS. 


< WRITER'S SERVICE, Dept. W. D. 
MU 7-5690 


IGATION THERE- 


New York 17, N. Y. 








SONG HOSPITAL 


Bring your Songwriting Problems to the Old Doctor 
— The Ghost Composer — 
(Write for details) 


ED MARTIN 


Arts-Conn., Box 2121, 


Hartford 1, Conn. 











HAVE YOU WRITTEN A PLAY? | 
Honest, Practical Criticism—Expert Re-Write Work 


On all forms of dramatic writings — 1-act, 3-act plays, 


radio, TV scripts, monologs. 


experience as 


professional market, 
material. For details, write: 


ROLAND F. 
Dept. 


3401 Morcom Ave. 


published writer and editor in this field. 
Special emphasis on scripts suitable to amateur or non- 
i largest outlet today for dramatic 


Service backed by 20 years 


FERNAND 
A Oakland 19, Calif. 
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For SALES promotion you need a SALES 
representative actually in the publishing 
district. 

Your BOOK manuscripts and MAGA- 
ZINE material deserve careful attention 
for market possibility appraisal followed 
by efficient promotion of every angle for 
maximum compensation. 

Not a mere delivery service but ex- 
perienced, friendly cooperation with your 
writing problem. No courses. 

Com. basis for authors with current 
sales in excess of $1000 per year. 
Others must pay a service fee. 


Careful consideration given to all requests 
for information. 


Typing service if desired 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
“If it can be sold —I can sell it”’ 








WRITE SONGS? 


Magazine for Songwriters — Est. 1946 
Song Contacts—Vital Technical Tips 
THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 
Sample 25 — $2 per year 
1650-WD Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 








DOES YOUR LIFE WORK 
NEED POLISH? 
Typed, revised scripts—$1.00 per 1,000 
Typed, minor editing— .50 per 1,000 
Books: Special rates on request 
Less than 1,000 words, $1.00 minimum 


FLORENCE A. LINDSAY, Box 493, Hertford, Conn. 








A WAY OF WRITING — TO SUCCESS 


Presents stimulating, helpful methods. Explains how it 
has been done, and how 5 can do it, by using your 
talents — a happy, lucrative career. Price 

° 


Constructive criticism at reasonable rates 
rite for information 
HELEN D. SCHULTZ 
23 Vintage Ave. Winston-Salem 6, N. C. 














MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


Good quality Kraft wen gummed flaps. Writers have bought 
these from me for yea’ 
25 9x12 and 


5 1 25 i) MISS wccscccceccccs $1.25 
50 No. 10 and 50 5<Oy 77? Ceerccccecccces -25 
32 6 an GUBMOW 2. cc cccccsesees -28 
100 ——— noteheads 4 100 6% envelopes 

in three lines ...-.++seeeeres 1.10 
Add 75c postage m7 reach: above groups. 


Excess will be refunded. 
G00 


LEE E. 
Box 202-WD Hernando, Miss. 
Writers’ Supplies Since ’35 











will accept. Kraft Television Theatre, now 
on weekly in NBC and ABC versions, has 
four alternating directors. The sponsor, 
looming far above all, never gets to see a 
play that one of the directors has turned 
down. The skilled agent must know the 
tastes of all four directors and the sponsor. 

Mrs. Gaines has no patience with the 
writer who looks at television and boasts, 
“I could write as well as that.” Or the 
writer who thinks that television is a sort 
of free-for-all where a quick buck can be 
earned with little effort. Or the magazine 
writer who thinks of television as the 
dumping ground for his rejects. Television 
is a legitimate artistic field, she says, and as 
such it is building ever higher standards 
and developing its own writers. She has 
cast her lot with television and its writers, 
though she did sell a very successful radio 
serial, The Doctor's Wife, by Manya Starr. 
That sale was made, however, after the 
story had been on as a one-shot TV script 
for Lux Video Theatre. 

Mrs. Gaines quotes these prices for TV 
scripts: half-hour plays are selling for $650 
to $850, though there are some which bring 
$1,000; and full hour dramas are selling 
for $1,000 to $2,000. Those are high enough 
prices to attract anyone, with the possible 
exception of an agent who sells television 
scripts. 

Has Mrs. Gaines ever tried her hand at 
writing scripts? 

“No,” she says. “I’ve seen too many of 
the hazards and pitfalls ever to try to be a 


writer.” 
x * % 


Medallion Theatre, CBS-TV, Saturdays, 
10-10:30 p.m., EST. Sponsor: Chrysler 
Corporation. Batten, Barton, Durstine and 
Osborn. Producer: Mort Abrahams. Script 
Editor: Janet Wood, Medallion Theatre, 
MCA, 598 Madison Avenue, New York. 

This half-hour series, done live - from 
New York, has caught on as a popular 
dramatic entry, even though it is on oppo- 
site the formidable Your Show of Shows 
at NBC-TV. Janet Wood, formerly of the 
CBS-TV Story Department, buys for the 
production and welcomes scripts of all 
types—light, serious, and everything in be- 
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tween. A star is found to fit the script. 

Miss Wood has brought along from CBS, 
however, one of the rules in effect there. 
When she was at CBS, the network re- 
quired writers to submit credits before 
turning in scripts for consideration, but 
the credits could include any kind of writ- 
ing for pay. As story editor of Medallion 
Theatre, Miss Wood is interested only in 
plays submitted by writers with one or 
more television credits. 

* * * 


Here are two points of view on the film 
vs. live question. Pick your winner and 
place your bet: 

Says Richard Goode, a director on Lux 
Video Theatre, a live show from Holly- 
wood: In film, it’s impossible to arouse 
deep emotion in 26 minutes because there’s 
too much stress on the mechanical aspects 
of “getting it in the can on time,” with 
little time for rehearsal. 

That’s what Goode told Variety, adding 
that “the myth of residual rights is still 
their best argument” and that in his opin- 
ion only the best or about 2 percent of the 
vidpix shows will draw healthy residual 
money. 

Back at him comes an advocate of film 
television, Leslie Harris, an executive of 
Bernard L. Schubert, which sells film pro- 
grams. Audiences are “pre-conditioned to 
accept swift transitions” which film can 
give more easily than live TV, he says. 
He cites a number of popular film pro- 
grams that have done well in regard to 
residuals, including Dragnet, Schlitz Play- 
house, Fireside Theatre, and Ford Theatre. 

* * * 


Dr. Christian, the CBS-Radio program 
which has given a start to so many writers 
through its annual Dr. Christian Contest, 
has gone off the air after being a regular 
feature since 1937. We understand that it 
may eventually turn up as a television pro- 
gram, in which case, we trust, it again will 
become a market. 


News of Radio and TV Writers 


Miss Halle December is the new script 
editor for Robert Montgomery Presents, 
working out of the Neptune Productions 





OVER $3,000,000 
IN PRIZES WON! 


SOME OF THE PRIZES WON BY OUR 
STUDENTS IN THE PAST 18 MONTHS 


$25,000 Home from Mason Mints 
Florida Home from Spiegel 

$25,000 from Pillsbury Flour 

$10,000 from Canada Dry 

6 $2,500 Dream Kitchens from P&G 
$2,500 from Telechron 

$2,500 from Armour 

22 Travel Trips and Cruises 

19 Automobiles 

8 $1,000 Prizes from Kelvinator 


Learn the Secrets of Winning from the Contest School 
written up in COLLIER'S, TIME and BRIEF Magazines 
— and win your share! Write NOW for a FREE copy of 
the newest "SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST" — 
bringing you the finest winning helps for the biggest 
contests now on. NO OBLIGATION. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 








DOROTHY'S TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscri ts, Bulletins, Statements; 50c per thousand 
wor oo ng 35c per page with carbon copy and 
addressed envelope. 

(Mrs.) Dorothy Wagner 
1597 Twelfth Street Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 








Telephone: SWandale 4-6695 


WRITERS of POETRY 


Send us one of your best ag Ae a ow at once, 
for consideration as song ell send you 
information on how to an terial poem into a song: 
also a very useful Rhyming Di 


: RICHARD BROTHERS 
25 WOODS BUILDING CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 








HOLLYWOOD GHOST 


at large! Ready to help with your writing—and selling 
—probiems. I'll teil you if a script (screen, TV, maga- 
zine, novel) is salable, and if not how to revise it: $1 
per thousand words. Or T’li do it over. Ask me about 
my kind of ghosting! 


DOROTHY DOYLE 


1129-25th St. Santa Monica, Calif. 








YES, WE HAVE THE PLOT GENIE 
THE MAK PLOT BUILDER! . 


Endorsed by head ded by oattors of 
national B.A sed. by th of ters. 
Let the PLOT = neg ‘turn gf u wits countless ‘dramatic lots 

ry t iemand. Write what the tors 
want. Get YO n "dere are of tae editors’ checks. Send today 
4 free descriptive Literatu 


. C. SLOAN — Rep. ‘ter THE GAGNON COMPANY 
. O. Box 1608, Dept. D Giendale, Colt, 
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office, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 

Broadway playwright George Axelrod is 
hitting regularly in television. His “Con- 
fessions of a Nervous Man” on Studio One 
(CBS-TV), the story of the agonizing time 
between the final curtain of a play and the 
appearance of newspaper reviews, attracted 
great critical acclaim. 

Barry Connors wrote “The Patsy” for 
Kraft Television Theatre (ABC-TV). 

Alex Furth wrote “The Christmas Pres- 
ent” for Danger on CBS-TV. 

Campbell Sound Stage (NBC-TV) used 
“The Man Who Knew O. Henry” by Jess 
Sandler. 


Goodyear Television Playhouse (NBC- 
TV) departed from its dramatic formula 
to do a documentary about flight. Called 
“Wings Over Barriers,” it was written by 
Robert Lewis Shayon. 

Georgia Liebler has joined the script de- 


partment of Television Producers, Inc., in 
New York. 


Broadway 
(Continued from page 51) 

Circle in the Square, a lively and success- 
ful off-Broadway production group. The 
Broadway critics have given this organiza- 
tion much praise. The director is Jose 
Quintero, 5 Sheridan Square. 

Ramon de Alba is a press agent who has 
turned his attention to the Broadway stage. 
100 Central Park South. 

Aldrich & Myers, producers, are now 
located at 22 East 60th St., N. Y. 22. 

* % # 

There are 88 independent film producing 
organizations in New York City. Each pro- 
duces from 20 to 100 films a year—some 
quarter-hours, some half-hour and full- 
hour films—for industrial and commercial 
accounts, many of them for television. These 
companies are listed in detail, with all their 
production requirements and methods of 
filming, in a book called Production Direc- 
tory, obtainable for $1 from G. I. Distrib- 
utors, 208 West 68th St., New York. 











were recommended by editors. 


words to suc 


of the magazines in the pulp field. 


ccmmission basis. 


ANOTHER INVITATION TO SUCCESS 


| am extending my list and will once more work with promising new writers, in 
addition to professional writers. Many of my “name" writers | am regularly selling 
today came to me originally as beginners as a result of previous advertising; others 


In more than twenty years in the literary agency business | have sold millions of 
h magazines as SATURDAY EVENING POST, WOMAN'S HOME 
COMPANION, COSMOPOLITAN, LADIES' HOME JOURNAL, AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE, ARGOSY, TODAY'S WOMAN, etc., to book publishers, and to all 


IF YOU ARE A SELLING WRITER | will work with you on a straight 10% 


IF YOU ARE A NEW WRITER you will benefit from my constructive and 


detailed criticism and direction available at $1.00 per thousand words up to 
10,000 words. Minimum fee $5.00 on each manuscript up to 5,000 words. Special 
rates on novelette and book lengths. Reading fees will be dropped after | have 
made several sales for you. 


Reports Rendered Immediately on Receipt of Copy 


FLORENCE STARIN, Literary Agent 
1419 Jessup Avenue New York City 
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It’s Your Gamble 
(Continued from page 23) 


seven, and is soon to have a third, tells why she 
ltas selected the following for the birth of her 
new baby: (1) an obstetrician who believes in a 
hospital stay of at least 10 days after birth; (2) 
a hospital which cares for the new infant in 
nursery—not in mother’s room; (3) a pediatri- 
cian who does not believe that an infant will 
develop future neuroses if he is put on an adult- 
imposed regime of eating and sleeping. 

The mother discusses the pros and cons of 
“rooming in’ as opposed to hospital nursery care 
for the baby; short as opposed to longer hospital- 
ization for the new mother; “demand” feeding 
as opposed to adult-imposed schedules. 


In this article, based on personal experience, 
as one method was used on her first child and 
the other on her second, the mother relates the 
results of each method on her and on the baby. 
She gives her reasons for preferring one method 
over the other. 

Suggested treatment of article is light, as title 
implies. 


Completing a script before querying is 
advisable only if you have in mind a short 
humorous or emotional piece (such as 
“The Taffeta Dress,” which I sold cold to 
Redbook), where the salability depends 
largely on the handling of the subject 
matter, or if you know your market well. 
To write and submit an article at random 
is a highly impractical method of making 
a slick sale—or any sale. 


An Agent—Yes or No? 


To whom shall you submit your work? 
This brings us to the inevitable question of 
agents. Are they necessary and, if so, why? 

Not long ago, I heard Wade Nichols 
state that practically all the fiction used by 
Redbook is purchased through agents. This 
would not apply to the same extent with 
non-fiction, however, as the article writer 
usually queries before submitting his script. 
Personally, I have found it helpful though 
not essential to work through an agent. 

If a writer lives out of New York, it is 
helpful for him to have an agent to estab- 
lish contacts. An agent is often able to 
procure more money for the writer than 
he could get for himself. In one instance, my 
former agent, Denis Hendricks of Gregory, 
Fitch and Hendricks, got me nearly twice 





I Want to Contact 


NEW 
WRITERS 


Who are interested in cashing checks 
of $1 to $100, offered every day. The 
easiest way to write for pay. No 
experience necessary—we train you at 


home. Send for FREE details. 


SAUNDERS CUMMINGS INSTITUTE 


P. O. Box 17006, Studio B-17 
Los Angeles 17, Calif. 








WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, instructive, pleasant and profitable. The larges 


market open to the me oF ge yriters—and the only one 
where you can EARN WHILE You LEARN! If you have 
ordinary writing bility, it is easily possible to earn the 
low cost of six months’ instruction before 3 is finished. uy 
eae course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE 


VENILE MAGAZINES plainly teaches ‘so to write for 
this wide- open market. Send for terms and descriptive folder. 
WILL C. DERRY 


Director of Derry Course in Writing for the Juveniles. 


40 Rock Avenue East Lynn, Mass. 
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MANUSCRIPTS 


Professionally Typed on 20-Ib. Bond 
25c per finished page on booklength scripts; 30c 


carbon free. Postage please. 


CLARA M. GRANT 


1339 Cedar St., EXbrook 63787, Santa Monica, Calif. 


per 
finished page on short scripts. Minor corrections and 











YOU CAN WRITE 


With professional polish and appeal 
| BRING YOUR STORY TO LIFE 


giving it 
Crisp Dialog — Dramatic Action 
Characters with Personality and Purpose 


| SHOW YOU THE WAY 

to ‘‘Plot with Power”’ 
and write with brilliance and originality 
The cost is $5 
(for any story under 8000 words) 
MAKE 1954 YOUR "YEAR OF SUCCESS‘ 
BAYARD D. YORK 
204 Raymond Road, West Hartford 7, Connecticut 
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Ane You Tired 


of Frayed, Mutilated 
Book Manuscripts? 


HERE IS THE ANSWER 


A sturdy, long lasting container. 


Gunmetal lacquered 

Light weight 

Easily supports 200 Ib. man 
Washable—waterproof 
Made to last years 

Holds to 500 sheets flat 


Protect Your Labor from Mutilation 


1.59 each 
3 for 4.50 
6 for 8.50 


Send M. O. to: 


THE BOX KING 
208 West Cypress St., Glendale 4, Calif. 


Life Insurance for your typed pages. 








POETS 


Join my personal guidance group. I will show you 
how to write poems that bring editors checks. 
Write for free details. 


GEORGE ALMOND 
3046 W. 22nd St. Brooklyn 24, N. Y. 








Have you read the fascinating 


RHYTHM IN WRITING? 


It — to light deep principles of writing as they have 
never before been analyzed. A psychological philo- 
sophical study of creative processes in writing. $1.00. 


R. N. RISSER 


30 W. Bayaud Ave. Denver 9, Colo. 








HOPEFUL YOUNG WRITERS 


like my coaching service—it adapts to their needs and 
saves them money over “‘per-script’’ fees. $5 per month 
to 5,000 words, $1.00 per M thereafter. Submit one ms. 
or several, including outlines, ideas, etc. Exercises optional. 


VIVIAN M. TURCOTT 
Box 332 Desk WD 254 Portiand 6, Maine 








EXPERT TYPIST 


Wants to handle your manuscripts in attractive, profes- 
sional form. 60c per words, plus postage. Free 
carbon. Extra first and last pages. Minor corrections 
if desired. Mailed flat. 


NANCY J. FOSTER 
715 Portola Ave. Torrance, Calif. 
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as much from a national magazine sale as | 
had expected. J couldn’t have haggled 
over price, but that’s part of an agent’s job. 
He often gets reports on work faster than 
the writer does. When it comes to nego- 
tiating reprint sales, an agent is of partic- 
ular value, for he saves the writer time- 
consuming effort. And for many writers, 
including myself, an agent is a psychological 
aid. A batch of rejection slips in my morn- 
ing’s mail leaves me so depressed that I 
can’t work. 

The disadvantages of working through 
an agent are: 

(1) It is often cumbersome to have a 
three-way relationship, consisting of writer 
(who submits work to agent), agent (who 
submits work to editor), and editor (who 
reports back to agent). This lack of direct 
contact with ar editor can be time-con- 
suming and irritating. 

(2) An agent can’t waste time and effort 
submitting to smaller markets—but a writer 
can hit them on his own. It is courteous, 
however, to inform your agent when you 
plan to do a specialized piece for a small 
magazine. 

George Scullin, former executive editor 
of Redbook, suggests that the article writer 
go occasionally to New York, armed with 
a list of ideas. If you have an agent, ask 
him to make appointments with various 
editors. Otherwise, write for appointments 
yourself. If you go home with one assign- 
ment or more, fine. If not, you have estab- 
lished personal contacts—which won’t sell 
your articles but are helpful in future con- 
sideration of them. 


The Writing Stage 


If you continue to present your ideas, the 
time will come when an editor is interested 
in one of them, and you'll have to work 
up the story. 


Get started on your research, which, un- 
less you’re doing a piece like “We Love the 
Monotony of Marriage,” will probably in- 
volve a goodly stint at the library. Read 
up on all available material relating to 
your subject. If your piece is to be a re- 
portorial job, telephone or write (if your 
subjects live out of town) for interviews. 
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You'll be surprised, probably, at the cour- 
tesy and cordiality which nine times out of 
ten meet your request for an interview. 

My “Secret Weapon” story involved 
some 20 personal interviews with various 
ministers. One particularly valuable one 
I got at the airport, as the clergyman had 
an hour stop-over between planes to the 
West Coast. 

The research on a piece called “Syn- 
thetic Plasma—Newest Life-Saving Mir- 
acle,” carried me into six states, covering a 
distance of 750 miles. For several weeks I 
interviewed doctors, visited hospitals, and 
conferred with officials of the various man- 
ufacturing plants which make synthetic 
plasma. In addition to the traveling, I 
did some eight weeks of intensive reading. 

Obviously, the kind of research and the 
time it takes depend on the type of piece 
you are doing. A technical piece of mine 
on economics, called the “Communist Lie” 
and sold to Challenge, was satisfactorily 
completed after eight hours of statistics- 
seeking in the library. On the other hand, 
a lead article for Redbook (“Can Faith in 
God Cure the Sick?”) involved six solid 
months of interviewing, conferring with 
doctors, checking x-rays, hospital and lab 
reports, etc. For the first three months, I 
had no guarantee from Redbook. Be sure 
the editor is interested before you under- 
take research of any great proportions. 

After your research is completed, set up 
a rigid writing schedule. Personally, I work 
a minimum of six hours a day, but a lot 
can be done in three hours a day if you 
stick to your schedule and work without 
interruption. 

Before going to work you will have 
studied a few back issues of the magazine 
for which you are writing. At the same 
time, and at all times, you will have studied 
Reader’s Digest. This is the best writing 
course I know and can be had for the 
price of, say, four back issues. Study 





Benadum Books, Inc., 
extends an invitation 
to 
all writers of fiction 
and non-fiction. 
Manuscripts will receive 


prompt attention. 


Benadum Books, Inc. 
Benadum Building 


Muncie, Ind. 








SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding ethical composing offer that speaks for 
itself, (4) of my songs alone sold over a HALF MIL- 
LION records of various labels led by the world-famous 
VICTOR! Seeing is believing. Be convinced NOW! 
Long-established service. 


RAY HIBBELER 


2157 N. Avers Ave., Cl Chicago 47, Ill. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly and Accurately 
20-lb. bond 
50c per 1,000 words 
RUBY WATSON 


Apt. 414 Indi i: i Indi. 
Li 7027 





230 E. Ninth St. 











I'VE MADE 51 SALES FOR ONE CLIENT 


Including both fiction and articles, and have sold all 
types for many others. I SELL; i give EDITORIAL 
HELP;; and I follow MARKETS like a bird dog. 
Reading and criticism fee: $3 up to 3,000 words, 5 
per 1,000 additional. 


JOHN T. KIERAN 


1604 Vermilion Danville, Il. 








9426 Santa Monica Bivd. 





NOW—FOR AS LITTLE AS $5 MONTHLY 


you can have by mail the same help given some 200 students in my current workshops in Los Angeles 
area—based on my own experience as daily newspaper staff reporter, feature writer and editor, 
syndicate editor, and free-lance magazine and radio writer. This fee includes lessons— 

PLUS MY PERSONAL CRITICISM OF YOUR MSS. 


ROSE KING 


Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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Song Poems set to music. FREE EXAMINATION. Send ae . > r yo 
Poems eee. No obligation. Songs revised, arranged, fiction-like approach, the insertion of dra- 
music printed. : : 
PHONOGRAPH RECORDS MADE matic scenes wherever possible, the reader VW 
Five Star Music Masters identification. Try to get these qualities 
457 Beacon Bidg. Boston, Mass. into your own work. 
ma oe ° . yc 
PROMPT TYPING SERVICE Have your sources of information avail- ss 
Novels, Stories, Books, Plays, Radio, Poems able in case you are questioned. I still re- oo 
EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily manuscripts in o . (a ae ae Peer, . 
correct style, with. flawless spelling, punctuation and call one of my first features, an article on al 
Tr t 20 . _Carb 0 cent ° 4 
per 1000" words. Reenforced envelopes and cartons ‘used | Sex education for Look. It evoked an : 
in shipping. NOVELS beautifully tailored to present the ° ° >, 
most inviting appearance. avalanche of controversy, with demands for ‘ 
MARIE ADAMS = ceomimas: anil avai is ’ iedianiieits : 
600 Deir Aucune St. Paul 3, Minnesota the name of a certain textbook mentione d a 
in the piece. Somehow I had misplaced . 





my copy of the book. It took me two 


NO GHOSTING weeks of anguished searching in every book " 








be yous when finished — ‘not mine. “Minimum $200, | Store in town before I located another copy! ‘ 

To 3000 words $2.50 — to 7000 words $5.00. Novels and . ° . : : i 

tpley corvins be. sienna. When your script is mailed, forget it and 7 

JAY DESMOND go to work on another. As George Scullin é 

808 N. Fuller Ave. Hollywood 46, California says: “Always have something on the fire.” 7 

Consult your notebook and get out more n 

FREE EXAMINATION OF MANUSCRIPTS queries or outlines if you’ re not working on t 

a second article. It has been estimated that t 

For sales consideration, etc. Our sales commission 10%. t fairl cessful write IIs ly half ) 

Reasonable rates for PROFESSIONAL Editorial work if the fairly succ essful writer sells on y ha if 

required. Send MSS TODAY. NO OBLIGATION. | his output. This being so, it means work- ; 
WRITERS CIRCLE ing ceaselessly to average a_ respectable 


30 Church St. pel ain” New York 7, N. Y. number of sales. Successful feature writing 


depends 90% on work; you can get by on 











GET YOUR FREE COPY OF 10% talent. 
Sahat! ih-oceg If your article is rejected by the first 
2wly published folder which contains much z " ‘ 5 

jluabla:-ddvice for 6nRallen eines? alui-aae editor, send it out again. I have found 
data on Ronald J. Cooke's course in Non-fiction that if one editor is interested in an idea, 

iting. Write for your copy now 2 a i a i 
THE NON-FICTION PRESS, FO. BOX 1608, even though he doesn t like your treatment 
GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA. of it, another editor will also be interested 





in the idea, and he may like your handling 
of the subject. A piece I did for Liberty 
SONG POEMS was ultimately bought by Look, a piece I 

Set to Music did for McCall’s was bought by Redbook, 

Send your bag ge eee to} and a piece written for Woman’s Day 


Master of Music 3 3 7 : 
510 M So. Alexandria Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif. Even if your article is finally rejected, 


your time has not been wasted. Apparently, 
editors have prodigious memories. Over a 





ended up in The Woman. 














AUTHORS : : 

YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY period of 18 months I submitted a number 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION of scripts to Liberty when John Danby was 
Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for editor. They were all rejected. Three years 

Quality Typing at Reasonable Rates later, ‘in the Redbook offices, I was intro- 
1278 Third eden ic vend 95.3 New York 21 duced to Danby as their articles editor. He 











SELL YOUR CONFESSION STORIES 


Can you write an interesting personal letter? } I can show you how to write salable confession stories. My own and clients’ 
sales are proof of my system. Story rates: $1.00 per 1000 words. Write for details! Ciasses now available for local writers. 


8117 Goodland Ave. DOROTHY COLLETT North Hollywood, Calif. 
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amazed me by recalling in detail several of 
my rejected Liberty pieces. So your name 
may be registering with editors even though 
your work is rejected. 
Writer’s Gamble 

We come now to the financial rewards 
you may expect from your writing. Now- 
adays non-fiction pays initially as well as, 
and sometimes better than, fiction. Gener- 
ally speaking (although there are notable 
ex¢ eptions such as Brennan’s Ben Hogan 
story, “He Follows the Sun Again,” which 
sold to pictures), the article writer cannot 
hope, as does the fiction writer, to make 
subsidiary sales to movies, television, etc. 

There is also the fact that assembling 
an article is apt to be a costly procedure. 
There may be considerable expense in- 
volved in running down stories, necessitat- 
ing trips out of town, etc. You are seldom 
reimbursed for these expenses, per se, al- 
though the price paid for an article often 
takes into account the amount you have 
aeeitiind vem on research. But the 


gamble is the writer’s. 

I lost a particularly costly gamble some 
months ago. The piece was intended for 
Atlantic Monthly. The editor asked me 
to “fatten it up” with additional informa- 
tion. I spent a total of about $150 to pro- 
cure the additional data, revised the script 
six times at the editor’s request, and in the 
end the piece didn’t sell. I sold it later to 
the Personalist for $25! 

The redeeming feature about article 
writing is that your chances of selling 
non-fiction are about three to one over 
selling fiction because approximately three 
times as many articles as stories are bought. 


If You Ask Me— 

Is it better to specialize or not? And 
will writing non-fiction with your mind 
prove more successful than writing with 
your emotions? 

The answer to the question of special- 
ization hinges entirely on your personal 
preference. To specialize gives the writer 
authority in his own field. Many specialists 











SHORTHAND 














ONLY SPEEDWRITING can qualify you at home or through 
classroom instruction for a well-paid position in 6 weeks! 
Because it's an ABC Shorthand—has no symbols, requires no 
machines—with Speedwriting you start taking dictation the 


very first day! Most accurate and dependable. 


EARN $10 TO $15 MORE PER WEEK 


Don't let a sad experience with symbol shorthand keep you 
from a better job and more pay. Don't worry about being 
too young or too old. Over 200,000 graduates have proved 
that the ABC Speedwriting Shorthand is the easiest, quickest 


way to quality. 


120 Words Per Minute—50% above Civil Service require- 
ments! Typing available. Speedwriters in Top Positions 
everywhere—in Civil Service and leading business firms. 


SCHOOL OF SPEEDWRITING 


Dept. 6702-4, 55 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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WEEKS 











Classroom Instruction in 

over 400 Cities in U.S., 

Canada, Cuba & Hawaii 

(Consult local directory) 
* 


Typing Available 


FREE 


Write TODAY for 
FREE booklet 
which gives full 
details— 

FREE sample les- 
son shows you how 
easily, quickly YOU 
can be a Speed- 
writer. 








SCHOOL OF SPEEDWRITING, Dept. —_ 
55 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y 

Please send me without obligation or expense 
your new pooklet with full information about 
SPEEDWRITIN 


(1 Home Study (0 Classroom Instruction 


Name Perrritriie oo ee eee 





City =e) | Se ee 














These great minds were Rosicructans... 


WHAT SECRET POWER 
DID THEY POSSESS? 





Why were these men great? 


How does anyone—man or woman—achieve 
greatness? Is it not by mastery of the powers 
within ourselves ? 


Know the mysterious world within you! At- 
tune yourself to the wisdom of the ages! Grasp 
the inner power of your mind! Learn the secrets 
of a full and peaceful life! 


3 Benjamin Franklin, statesman and inventor 
. . . Isaac Newton, discoverer of the Law of 
Gravitation . . . Francis Bacon, philosopher 
and scientist . . . like many 
other learned and great men bh" 
and women... were Rosicru- ‘ 
cians. The Rosicrucians (NOT 
a religious organization) have 
been in existence for centuries. 
Today, headquarters of the 
Rosicrucians send over seven 
million pieces of mail annually 
to all parts of the world. Ad- 
dress: Scribe D.F.A. 


She ROSICRUCIANS 


San Jose (AMORC) California, U.S.A. 





Scribe D.F.A. 

| The ROSICRUCIANS 

| (AMORC) 

| San Jose, California, U.S.A. 

| Please send me the free book, The Mastery of 
| Life, which explains how I may learn to use my 
faculties and powers of mind. 
| 

I 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Name 





Address 
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such as Paul de Kruif (medicine) and the 
late Fulton Oursler (religion) have been 
enormously successful. But whether de 
Kruif is more successful than, let us say, 
Howard Whitman is dubious. My interests 
are so varied that I prefer to play the field. 
If you would like to specialize, however, 
select your subject carefully, bearing in 
mind the writer’s great truism: there is no 
relationship whatsoever between what you 
want to write about and what you can sell! 

Emotional writing in non-fiction is a 
mistake, as it makes an objective ap- 
proach difficult. There is a subtle differ- 
ence, however, between emotion and en- 
thusiasm. A good writer can mask his en- 
thusiasm, but unless it is there inside him, 
his script is apt to be dead. 

I can’t do a good job without this in- 
herent enthusiasm. Some time ago I men- 
tioned a subject to my agent. He told me 
to go ahead and write it: “Don’t bother to 
query. This one’s sure-fire!” The idea was 
sure-fire, but I couldn’t work up any en- 
thusiasm. My own lack of interest showed 
through the completed script. A letter from 
Elinor Hillyer of Woman’s Home Com- 
panion voiced my exact sentiments: “The 
subject should be moving, but it isn’t. The 
treatment seems cold and too detached.” 
The article, which should have made the 
slicks, eventually sold to a small magazine. 

For the record, however, more successful 
writers than I differ with me on the sub- 
ject. A recent letter from George Scullin, 
a prolific free-lance writer, summarizes his 
feelings in the matter: “A lot of times 
you will find yourself doing a much better 
job on something you don’t want to write, 
mainly because you will have no personal 
enthusiasms in the way. Also, by including 
in your repertory all the stuff you don’t 
like, you’ve tripled your article subjects, 
which in turn triples your markets, and 
thus your income.” 

To which I add that nothing is more 
false than the old adage that a writer 
should stick to subjects with which he is 
familiar. That might apply to fiction writ- 
ers, but article writers do best on subjects 
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about which they know nothing and hence 
have no wrong ideas. By the time an 
article writer has completed his research, 
he should know almost as much about a 
hitherto unfamiliar subject as the authori- 
ties in the field and be able to write author- 
itatively. 

There you have it. Write on subjects 
you don’t want to write on. And write on 
subjects about which you know nothing. 
What new horizons open up! 

Whatever you write, you'll get your share 
of rejections. When you feel completely 
snowed under, as you will at times, hold 
fast to this thought: the only difference 
between you and the writer who sells may 
be the fact that he emerged to try again. 





. . » This Lousy Life 
(Continued from page 29) 


And some of the slush pile copy we send 
them is pretty terrible. 

I consider WrirEr’s Dicest our “bible,” 
but as I have a deep-seated respect for the 
writing craft, consider it a serious business, 
peopled with intelligent men and women, 
the reports on $1 jam-recipe sales and 
the “Learn to Write Poetry” ads make me 
cringe. Most of all, I fidget at any long 
paragraph in a market listing that describes 
in detail some magazine’s chic-but-business- 
like blue-eyed editor, itemizes her office 
furniture, gives a run-down on her whole 
philosophy, and winds up with “they pay 
$10 per story and are not in the market 
right now.” 

That’s another thing about us—we not 
only can write but we also can edit all the 
magazines in creation. Just ask us. 

Maybe it’s not such a screwball business 
after all—maybe it’s the people who are 
screwball. Take me. I start my stories 
with a pencil and steno notebook, build 
them tediously as I go, rewriting constantly, 
and never make a carbon. I hate using 
carbon paper. I’ve got the first, second 
and third drafts anyhow—why a carbon? 
If I don’t have that many drafts, I figure 
the story might as well get lost. 





Beginners 
Only 


ye 


N THE [5th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginners Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 
be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 

in writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smooth- 
paper magazines. They WILL, however, 
understand a few secrets of professional 
writing, and be able to compose good 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students. desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an out- 
line of the Beginner's Course in Writing 
that will intrique and inspire you await 
sincere inquiries. 


We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 
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*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on All enrollments. 
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WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


HE very next time you receive a rejected 

manuscript send it to us. Find out why 
your manuscript was rejected. Certainly there 
was a reason. It wasn’t sent back for fun. 


We will read your manuscript carefully and 
tell you point blank why your script was re- 
jected, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must be changed, where it must be sold, and 
how it can be changed. You will find our 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory. 


For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most 
important division. It’s our business to help 
writers sell. We know the current magazine 
market trends and we know how to make you 
understand where your faults are and how to 
correct them. 


If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DIGEST, 
do so this month. Send us your manuscript, 
and, if you wish, the rejection slip of the last 
magazine to which you sent it. Our fees are 
most reasonable. We guarantee satisfaction. 


Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different tvpe of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problerfs. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write TODAY. 





The rate for a complete, constructive criti- 
cism revision suggestions and specific mar- 
ket information about your own individual 
manuscripts are: 
up to 3,000 words......... $ 4.00 flat rate 
over 3,000 to 6,000 words. .$ 7.50 flat rate 
over 6,000 to 10,000 words. .$12.00 flat rate 

Add $1 per each 
1,000 words over 10,000. 


Minimum $1 per poem 
ten cents a line 
Typewritten novels, at for a 

40,000 words and over ) complete report 


| a 





Criticism Department 
WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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Juvenile Book Markets 
(Continued from page 17) 


Issues 20 to 25 juveniles a year. No fixed 
lengths; length depends on age of child for 
whom book is intended. Illustrations not 
necessary. Reports in 2 to 4 weeks. Pay- 
ment on royalty basis. 


Henry Regnery Co., 20 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Ill. F. Wieck, juvenile book 
editor. Issues 1 or 2 juveniles a year, but 
list is expanding. The editor says, “We are 
looking for story books rather than picture 
books, for a distinguished style and an un- 
usual fable. We cannot use formula writ- 
ing.” Reports in 2 weeks. Payment on roy- 
alty basis. 


The Seahorse Press, Inc., Pelham, New 
York. John C. Casman, editor. Issues ac- 
tivity play books for children, 2 a year. The 
editor says, ““We create most of the material 
here but we do buy stories and activity ma- 
terial. Writers should look at our books to 
see what material we use—we are not inter- 
ested in mss. for the usual type of story 
book.” Reports promptly. Pays on accept- 
ance for first book rights. 


Westminster Press, Witherspoon Bldg., 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. Mary Pfeiffer, juvenile 
book editor. Expanding list to 16 juveniles 
a year, about one half coming from frec- 
lance writers. The editor says, “The ma- 
jority of our books are teen-age fiction. We 
can also use family stories for the 8 to 12 
age group; these stories should have a boy 
or girl in them. I suggest writers study the 
lists of publishers to whom they want to 
submit manuscripts. It is useless to send 
a story of 15,000 words when the publisher 
uses 50,000-word mss. Currently, our most 
successful juveniles are Betty Cavanna’s 
teen-age stories, with Anne Emery’s a close 
second.” Reports within a month. Payment 
on royalty basis. 


The John C. Winston Co., 1010 Arch St., 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. Elizabeth Morton, edi- 
tor. Issues about 50 juveniles a year. Pre- 
fers intermediate or teen-age; no “flats” at 
present time. The editor complains that 
“Too many tyros attempt fantasy.” Reports 
in 3 to 4 weeks. Payment on royalty basis. 
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ALONG VARIOUS LINES 
Characters Make Your Story .... 3.50 
Maren Elwoo 


Free Lance Writing for a Living 2.75 
Paul W. Kearney 














POETRY & SONGWRITING 


An Editor Looks at Poetry ...... 2.00 
Coblentz 

Complete Rhyming Dictionary... 2.50 
Clement W con 

First Principles of Verse........ 2.00 

















ee eee 5.00 
Vardis Fisher - ree amy of a . s 
111 Don’ts for Writers ......... 2.50 ay ~ eee 
Maren Elwood How to Write Songs That Sell.. 2.95 
Science Fiction Handbook ...... 3.50 : i Korb 
L. Sprague de Camp Os writers Improved Rhyming Dictionary... 3.50 
Writers: Help Yourselves ...... 2.50 Whitfield A 
Mildred 1. Reid ag ey ol same ea iin sce 3.00 
+ Writers: Here’s How ........... 1.00 said: 
Mildred I. Reid Waiting nee Seing S pegepiite Card = 
Writer’s Notebook .............. 4.00 Writing Light Verse ........ ., 20 
W. Somerset Maugham Richard Armour 
Writing of Biography ... ves ee 
Catherine Drinker Bowen ; RADIO & TV 
The bee of Fiction .......... 3.50 NOVEL WRITING ‘ Pointers on Radio Writing ..... 2.00 
S$. Hof ffman Cost of a Best Seller ........... 2.00 Josephine Niggli 
OR te dor Christian Publications 3.00 Cc Jemmess Parkinson Keyes Radio & Television Writing ..... 6.50 
Osteyee raft of Novel Writing .......... 2.75 me Max fd ss 
Bs ‘ —* ee eee SC eee : 
Wilden Sipe te Trinmd Page... 5.95 | Great Novelists ond Thole Novels 3.50 . ge a 
« Somerset augham 
Welding ~ oe Baas tr see nersres 2.75 ss Wrte a Novel o m Se hae 3.50 —- —s & Selling... 5.75 
cott Meredit omro 
Your Key to Successful Writing. . 3.00 ag Sell a Novel... 3.00 “i fs meas ‘Gia Pacts “ 
Lajos Egri Technique of the Novel ......... 2.00 REFERENCE AND MARKETS 
CARTOONING zzell 
inside tin Cencuiie 3.50 ? American Thesaurus of Slang.... 7.50 
Easy Way to  eceran “Aaa SS 1.00 SUAT WRITING ee 
yet i vieweceee ‘ Playwright at Work ............ 3.00 | Dictionary of Thoughts. ... . $4.95 
How to Create Gags ............ 2.00 John Van Druten Editor & Publisher Newspaper 
Cartoen Consultants Pointers on Playwriting Se tc oes 5 ee E og ae lified ie 
Introduction to Cartooning ...... 4.00 Josephine Niggli Pian —_ er on 

‘aylor Witties for the Screen .......... 3.00 ——— — Marketing of 3.75 

eranger iterary Property : ‘ 

DETECTIVE WRITING : 

PLOTTING & REVISION Rapid Vocabulary Builder ...... 1.00 
Epo clopedia of Criminolo; 5.00 2 Lewis 
Modern Criminal Jnvestigation .. 4.75 Ansiysle of the Short Short ..... 1.00 a9 “Typine in T a: .. 4 
oderman onnell i ouch Typing in Ten Lessons.... 1. 
SS eee 3.00 | How to Revise Your Own Stories 1.50 Webster’s New Worl 
Rodell _Anne Hamilton Dictionary, thumb-indexed .... 6.00 
Writing Detective & Mystery Basic Formulas of Fiction ..... 3.00 Western Words .. 3.00 
eee ear ren 2.75 Foster-Harris Where and How To Sell Your 
101 —_ Used & Abused ....... 1.25 ween — . . Hrd 
VENILE ING oung riter’s Market  waenanee Tee 
: - “ é ee og) eee 3.00 Mathieu & Jones 
Children’s Book Field .......... 3.50 Charles Simmons - 
} AE cas lat 2.00 36 emis patuations Care SHORT-STORY WRITING 
uvenile Success Secrets ........ ‘ eorges Polti : F 
ill Herman Narrative Technique .. $4.00 
iti i iii Y PIA PAPPAPPPAPPPAP Thomas Uzzell 
—— ae = ——— Short Story Writing. . 3.50 
i ower 
MAGAZINE ARTICLE WRITING Current Five Bestsellers Short Stories for Study.......... 4.75 
s Among Books-For-Writers +o 
Article Writing & Marketing .... 6.00 4 Story evita balconies 3.00 
George Bird 1. Professional Short Story Writing Edith 8 Millielees 
Best Articles—1953 ............- 3.50 Mowery Write the Short Short .......... 3.50 
Rudolf Flesch 2. Science Fiction Handbook Maren Elwood 
Writing Non-Fiction ............ 3.00 de Camp Writers: Try Short Shorts....... 3.00 
Technique S. Campbell 3. Writing for Television _Mildred I. Reid 
nique in _—_ Writing..... 3.50 Seldes Writing > ones Fiction ...... 3.00 
eson Bailey ae . Cc ell 
Writ ~ Trade Journals....... 2.50 4. Writing — Idea To Printed Page Writing the Confession Story.... 2.50 
W. R. Harrison 5. Webster’s New World Dictionary Jollett 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Any $1 2 Worth of Gentlemen: Please send me the following prepaid. 
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writers wishing to learn more SB cccc cts treet eee eee Payment of $........... enclosed 
ee no ews cos abyseuwcomnanap-cmesuwonomaempmee siinesacesis oaaet 
entitled to return books for full 
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) New Songs WANTED! 


hy recording companies, radio and T-V 
artiats, New songwriters are crashing 

‘Tin Pan Alley’ , every day, Get cash 
for your songs, Send for FREE DE- 
TAILS. No obligation 


MEADOWLARK MUSIC SCHOOL 


215 Summer Road, Colorado Springs, Colorado 








MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Reliable—Accurate—Prompt 


Your manuscript correctly typed on bond, one 
carbon, minor corrections. 50c per 1000 words. 


GOLDIE C, HYNES 
825 Linweod Sf, Dayton 5, Ohio 








EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $/ TO $i0 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 

Will Heideman's New 1954 Revised Course & Markets 
No long training or professional atyte and ple ting technique 
needed, ene R. ow pw write humor, juver le stories, house- 
hold tips, rewr Complete with sample 150 mar- 
mets, also me nth or” Nelp to 1500 words of file re if you 

rder now, Other fiction courses and help avaliable, Return 
thie ad and $1 today to 


J. ¢. SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 


P. ©. Box 1008, Dept. Glendale, California. 
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A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
for Authors 


We print, publish and distribute your manuscript in 
book and pamphlet format. Send for free folder. 
THE WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
Pa — Distributing Fa +e Inc, 


313 West 325th S$ New York 1, N. Y. 












WIN PRIZES! 


CONTEST MAGAZINE, the leading contest hobby 
pubtcation, let’s you in how to win! Each issue 
ists scores of lucrative competitions open to every- 
one. Presents winning tips from winners, judges 
and experts, 50c a copy, $4.50 a year. 


Contest Magazine, Dept. WD, Upland, Ind. 








REWRITING AND GHOSTING 
FREE REPORT 


Professional writers make your material 
potentially salable for modest fees. 


THE WRITERS GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 











PROFESSIONAL TYPING 


Books Novels Stories Poems 
Prompt, Reliable Service — Minor Corrections 
55c per 1,000 words plus postage 
tc per line for poems 
| carbon, extra first and last pages free 


EUGENIA BROOK 
1241 Boulder Crest Drive, S. E. Atlanta, Georgia 








The World Publishing Co., 119 W. 57th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. Address Editorial 
Dept. Issues about 18 juveniles a year, spe- 
cializing in teen-age fiction, how-to books 
for 8 to 12’s; no pre-school material wanted. 
Length: 40,000 to 60,000 words. Best-seller 
on this list is World Book of Dogs by Tat- 
tam. Reports in one week to a month. Pay- 
ment on royalty basis. 

(To be concluded next month. The markets above 


represent only half the list. Miss Bloom will cover 
the rest of the juvenile book markets in March.) 





$35,000,000 Give-Away 
(Continued from page 33) 


10. Webster's Biographical Dictionary, 
(40,000 biographies) . 

11. Websters Geographical Dictionary, 
(the greatest fund of current geographical 
information obtainable in a single volume). 

12. Reader’s Encyclopedia, by Benet, 
(valuable aid for quiz questions). 


Watch for These Contests: 


$100,000 Deepfreeze Contest, offering 
home appliances for winning statements. 
Contest ads will appear in various maga- 
zines. Opens Feb. 15, closes April 1, 1954. 

$25,000 Quaker Oats Contest, $5000 
grand prize, in a “Recipe Treasure Hunt.” 
Early in ’54. 

Kentucky Club offers race horse, 2 tickets 
for °54 Kentucky Derby, and other prizes 
in a name-the-race-horse contest. Contest 
ads will appear in various magazines, Closes 
April 10, 1954. 

Today's Woman Magazine’s 5th monthly 
contest closes March 7, 1954. See the maga- 
zine for details. Grand prize, Packard Clip- 
per Sportster. 

Better Living Magazine’s Mrs. America 
Contest to discover outstanding homemaker 
of year. Prizes top $15,000. See the maga- 
zine for details. 

In addition, Monarch Foods, Rushmore 
Paper Mills, National Safety Council, and 
Torchy Animal Crackers run monthly con- 
tests. Get details from contest bulletins. 





FREE! FREE! FREE! Writing the Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 


My famous booklet, WRITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY, which contains the 3 cardinal elements in writing 
a salable short-short, will be mailed free of charge to all writers seriously interested in writing this type fiction. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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222 CRITIC OR AGENT 22? 


... Why not both?... 


Ist Critic: “Your book is good. Go sell it!” 

2nd Critic: “You’re wasting your time!” 

Ist Agent: “You’ve sold three books already? Of course 
I’ll take ten per cent of your next sale!” 

2nd Agent: “You’re unpublished? Sorry, I only handle 
professionals.” 


Yes . . . anyone can say your book is good and wish you 
luck with it elsewhere! 

Yes . . . anyone can sell the work of authors who have 
been published frequently! 


BUT WHAT ABOUT BOOKS WHICH AREN’T BY ESTABLISHED 
AUTHORS . . . WHICH HAVE FLAWS ... WHICH HAVE 
BEEN REJECTED TIME AND TIME AGAIN? 


CRITICS ASSOCIATED: “We know what publishers want and we'll 
tell you if your script is ready for sub- 
mission to editors. If it is, we will market | 
it immediately. If it is not, we'll work | 
with you until your book is ready for 
submission . . . then - - - - we'll sell it 
for you!” 


? ? 2? CRITIC OR AGENT ? ? ? | 


Sao Sl | 
CRITICS ASSOCIATED 


16 EAST 81tn STREET, NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK | 


Services include: appraisal fee .. . 
marketing fi dolla 
editing ve Gonars 
ghostwriting 
revision 
translation 
dramatic adaptation 

















Here Are 1545 
Markets for 


YOUR BOOK 


ES, there are 1545* publishers in 
the United States who will be 
needing original book manu- 
scripts through 1954. In fact, they must 
have fresh material to stay in business. 
If you have been wondering how a new 
writer gets recognition, here is the 4 i Be 
. , PEM See 
answer: Show one of these publishers a 
literary property he can use, and he will 
offer you a contract. That’s the real story, the only “secret”. There 
are no hidden avenues, no mystic passwords, no man-you-have-to-know. 


On the other side of the ledger, let us stop for a moment and 
face the sober fact that not one of these publishers has asked for a 


poorly arranged story. None has announced an urgent need for the 
hurry-up job, the rambling narrative, the good yarn badly told, the 
non-professional novel that merely “needs a little polishing”’. 


Many of these rejected manuscripts can be made acceptable— 
my shelves of clients’ books prove that—but any successful effort must 
start with an honest facing of facts. Is your manuscript really profes- 
sional, or isn’t it? If it isn’t, let me assume the responsibility of 
making it right. I have done this type of work for two decades. I 
shall be doing it this year and the next. I can do it for you. 


My service consists of editing, revision, criticism or ghosting, 
depending on the special need. I appraise your manuscript first, then 
proceed (with your permission) to give it what it needs. The first 
step is to get your work in professional form. We discuss marketing 
procedures when we have something ready to market. 

*Literary Market Place (R. R. Bowker Co.) 


Write today for my free folder 
entitled “Literary Help’’. 


CHARLES POST OFFICE BOX 638 


MANHATTAN BEACH, CALIF. 





